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8B Solid Gold Watch Free ! 
60 DOIG GOId Walcn rree : 
‘This splendid, solid gold, hunting-case watch, is now sold for $85; at that 
_ priee it is the best b n in America; until lately it could not be pur- 
- chased for less than $100, We have both ladies’ and gents’ sizes with works 

and eases of equal value. ONE PERSON in each locality can se- — 
eure one of these elegant watches absolutely FREE. These watches 
-_- may be depended on, not only as solid gold, but as standing among the most 
perfect, correct and reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask how is this 

_ wonderful offer possible? We answer—we want one person in each locality: - 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who tall, a complete line of our 
valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these samples, as well as 
the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and after you have kept them in 
your home for 2 months, and shown them to those who may have called, 
_ they become entirely your own property; it is possible to make this great 
offer, sending the Solid Gold Watch and large line of valuable 
~ samples FREE, for the reason that the showing of the samples in any local- 
‘ity, always results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been ina 
loeality fora month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to 35,000 in trade 
from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once will receive 
Le nue a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, the most remark- 
_-.___ gble and liberal offer ever known, is made in order that our valuable House- 
hold Samples may be placed at once where they can be seen, allover 
America; reader, it will be hardly any trouble for you to show them to those 
who may callat your home, and yourreward will be most satisfactory. A 
postal card, on which to write us, costs but 3 cent, and if, after you know 
all, you do not care to go.further, why no harm is done. But if you do 
-send your address at once, you cam secure, FREE, AN ELEGANT $85, 
SOLID GoLD, HUNTING-CASE WaTCH and our large, complete line of 

~ valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay all express, freight, etc. 

Address STINSON & CO., Box 305 PORTLAND, MAINE 


HISTORY IN RHYME. | 


AN INVALUABLE 


So AID TO THE MEMORY. 


Sor By Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER, of School for 

é ~ Young Ladies, 607 Fifth Ave., New York. Eng-. 
Aas land, France, and America, through Revolutionary 
; - War. Price 60 cts. Discount to teachers and agents. 


SONGS OF A LIFE TIME, 


Including the poems published in 1867 with 
whatéver has appeared since that time and several 


never before published, with a likeness of the 


Le author. One volume, bound in azure and gold, 


= with wide margins, in box, $2.50. Bound in 


white and gold, with wide margins, in white box, 


a suitable for wedding gifts, $5.00. 


pee 


“All orders addressed to 


q 
iS 


Miss Exiza ALLEN STARR, 


299 Huron Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUSIC! 2 teat ess 
SIGHT 


GATRS Bie poms Sontay-Seheck Singin Book 


_ SILVER 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 


: = ae 


-cises, songs, glees, &c. Single c 
500. ; oy express, $5 per doz.; $40 
J. H. Kurzenxnase & Sons, Hari 


mmense success. Over 40,000 copies already sold. 

AJ AR Single copy, postpaid, 35 cts. By express, $3.60 
er dozen: $30 per hundred. .~ = 2 

J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED, = 


By Charles Barnard. Describes a series of simple and in- 
expensive experiments which can be easily performed: at — 
home or in school, most of them with materia!s to be foundin _ 
every household... They explain and illustrate the methods 
by which electricity is made use of in the arts, manufactures, — 
and business, particularly in connection with the telegraph, 
telephone, electric light and railway. Cloth, illustrated. Sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 75 cents. pi aeteceear See 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. 


. For the convenience of those who cannot readily obtain the 
different pieces of-apparatus mentioned in the book, thepub- 
lishers have prepared an ELECTRICAL OUTFIT, com- = 
prising most of the articles used in pie the @xperie= = © 
ments described, which they will send by mail, securely boxed . ~*~ 
and postpaid, for $1.50. . = eS 


“CAN’T REMEMBER DATES”? 
ee, 


THEN GET 


HISTORICAL: EF POCHS, 


WITH A = 


SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 


* 


By E. A. Fitzsimon.. A concise but comprehensive and accu- = 
rate epitome of ancient, medizval, and modern history, with 
“a very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the ~ 

dates of the most important events can be readily fxed inthe ~— 

memory. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. ~ span 
‘‘A fair trial will satisfy the most skeptical as to its = 

merits.”,-—Tuos. Hunter, LL. D., President Normal College, 

New York. meee 


Charles E. Merrill & Co, 


Publishers, 743 Broadway, New York. 


HOM STUDY. LATIN and GREEK at SIGHT. | ; 
Use the “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” —W— 
Sample ie e and Catalogue of School Books free. C. Dz = 
sae No. (E) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. = == 


? 


DEGREES, 


Conferred without residence. Any one can secure this desir- = 
able end by pursuing a course of study by Sas 


CORRESPONDENCE 


under eminent College Professors, at slight cost. Those who  — 
have left College without graduating should write us for 
requisite conditions and graduate as soon as possible. 
ull information of Courses, Professors, Monthly Ques- - 
tions, etc., given in the eee a 


UNION READING CIRCLE, —> 


a large 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy of which and ~~ 
application form for membership will be mailed toanyaddress 
on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. Address COR. UNI- 
VERSITY, BOX 0,.CHICAGO, ILL. ieee ae 
N. B,.—Situations to teach /7ee to members and subscribers. - 
Agents wanted. foe Pag ee 
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THE BIB LIOGRAPHER AND REFERENCE Lisa: 


WHAT IS IT ?? 


From THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 

‘‘We are glad to welcome a néw bibliographical journal issued by Moulton, Wenborne & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., under the title of Zhe Bibliographer and Reference List, which takes up a field of work not 
covered by any existing periodical. * * “* “Each monthly number is to take up a special division of . 
books and give full titles and descriptive notes of the best authorities, on the plan of cataloguing adopted 
by the American Library Association. * * * The first number, for May, 1888, is devoted to the 
History of Literature, and contains several hundred titles of books and periodical articles bearing on 
this subject, classified under ‘General History and Criticism,’ ‘English Literature,’ ‘American Litera- 
ture,’ and ‘ Reference List’ (to works out of print, magazine articles, etc.) * * * The Bibliographer 
should be valuable not only to booksellers for current use with customers, and in the imprint editions, 
which we understand will be offered, but also to all libraries, which will find here much material for the 
catalogue cards of standard works of which there has been so much talk.” 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER AND REFERENCE LIST. 


From THE CHRONICLE, San Francisco, Cal. 

‘* We have received the first number of Zhe Bibliographer and Reference List, a monthly periodical 
which occupies a new field. Its aim.is to give, in each number, the bibliography of a certain subject. 
* %* *- The initial number is devoted to the ‘ History of English and American Literature.’ Any one 
who examines it cannot fail to be struck with the care shown in editing, and with the mass of informa- 
tion which is presented here.” * * * 

From THE TIMES, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘It calls for more than a passing notice. The enterprise occupies a field as yet unfilled by any 
publication. * * * The first number is exceedingly well done. The typographical appearance of the 
work is deserving of the highest commendation. The references to the works are given clearty and very 


fully, while the notations are characterized by scholarship and judicious brevity.” * 


ATS BIBLIOGRAPHER AND REFERENCE LIST. 


From THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 

‘The beautifully printed initial number.of Zhe Bibliographer and Reference List has come to us 
from the publishers, Moulton, Wenborne & Co., of Buffalo. it ought to are a valuable addition to the 
desk and library of eight persons and the careful readers.” 

From THE AMERICAN, Philadelphia. 

‘* The Bibliographer and Reference List, which we announced some time since, has made its appear- 
ance ( Moulton, Wenborne & Co., Buffalo), and makes an excellent first impression. . It is.intended to 
be a guide and handy help to the author, publisher, bookseller, and librarian. It will take up subjects 
in such order as the editors think will be most practical for the purpose of its patrons, the History of 
Literature being the subject of the first number. Number two will contain a list of works on the His- 
tory and Science of Elocution and Oratory.” 

From THE NATION. ; 
‘‘ This issue is wholly devoted to the ‘ History of English and American Literature.’ Each title 
- of a work cited is followed by a descriptive note. The * Reference List’ embraces magazine articles, 
etc., and works out of print, though we fail to see why the latter should not have been entered in their 
regular places. Among these is Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, etc.’; but we miss 
Wheeler’s ‘ Handbook of Allusions,’ E. Edwards’ ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ and Percy Smith’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of Terms and Phrases,’—all kindred works. For slight errors we will point out ‘ Spoffard’ under 
No. 26, and ‘Adonzas’ under No. 70. But on the whole, both as regards fullness, accuracy, and judg- 
ment, this enterprise seems to make a good start. The next number will give a list of works on the 
History and Science of Elocution and Oratory.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, - ~ - - $2.00 PER YEAR. 
(IN GREAT BRITAIN, NINE SHILLINGS.) 
SINGLE NUMBERS (Each one a Bibliography Complete), - 25 CENTS. 


May issue, No.1: Bibliography of ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
June issue, No. 2: Bibliography of ELOCUTION AND-ORATORY. 
July jseue, No. 3 (Ready July roth ): Aalto of THE TARIFF: PROTECTION AND 
FREE TRADE. 
sp. ay recetwed, or single -dishbien sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., Buffalo, N. y. 


FOR SERIOUS SOULS. 


.- A BOOK OF POEMS. 


By LAURA HOPE FISHER. 


I2mo, $1.00. 


‘‘Nearly fifty well written, frolicsome, poetic 
effusions, in quaint pleasantry and with odd spell- 
ings and pronunciations. * * A book to make 
serious people wear a smile, and equal to a sun- 
shine factory for somber people. Just the volume 
to slip into your pocket for reading on summer 
rambles, and for handy use at home, to amuse and 
cheer when burdens seem heavy and days seem 
dark.” — The Book Record. 


- ‘*Next to being a good poet, this author is good 
at bantering. * * She flouts many of our foibles 
and mocks at our ways and our pretensions with- 
out mercy and with a good deal of successful 
‘merriment. * * Judged by any of several tests 
and standards, Laura Hope Fisher is, and may be, 
a most valuable acquisition to our circle of popular 
writers.”—Vorthern Christian Advocate. 
, 


By Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers, 


“MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 
: BuFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW EDITION. 


A ETandboolk of 


American Music and Musicians. 


—— CONTAINING —— 
BIOGRAPHIES OF AMERICAN MUSICIANS, 
—— AND—— 


HISTORIES OF THE PRINCIPAL MUSICAL INSTITUTIONS, 


FIRMS AND SOCIETIES. 


By F. O. JONES. 


OCTAVO, CLOTH, ONE DOLLAR. 


By Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers, 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 
BuFFALO, N. Y. 


—— 


ISSUED. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


A Novel of American Country Life, 


“TOHN ANDERSON AND I.” 


By MARY E. CRAIG/E. 


PAPER, 50c.; CLOTH, $1.00. 


By Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers, 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., | 
BuFFALO, N. Y. — 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


ORESTES, 


AND OTHER POEs. 


By HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN. 


16mo, Cloth, pp. 192, Beveled Edges, Price $1.00. 


* * * ««*QOrestes’ is happily conceived in the 
classical spirit and drawn in terse and vigorous 
poetic diction.”— Zhe Library Journal, New York. 


* * * «“Mr. Koopman’s poems belong to the 
class that show a cultivated, appreciative mind, 
trained by literature and reflection to enjoy’ the 
poetic and meditative view of life and nature, and 
lured thereby to set in the tempting, beautifying 
frame of verse his thoughts and impressions.””— The 
American, Philadelphia, 


* * * «This book is as_ full of music as 
an aviary, and bears ample testimony to the 
author’s taste, invention, and scholarly culture, | 
while the translations from the Iliad, and the 
dramatic fragments ‘ Orestes,’ are gracefully done 
and are by no means lacking in the classical spirit. 
Mr. Koopman is at his best in the humble lyrics, 
some of which are extremely beautiful and touch 
ing.” — Zhe Current, Chicago. 


yj" For sale by Booksellers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


a 


PUBLICATIONS. 


J. 8; 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. a4 


THE DESERTER AND FROM THE RANKS. 


Two Novels Under One Cover. By Capt. CHARLES KING, 
author of ‘* The Colonel’s Daughter,’’ ‘* Marion’s Faith, 4 
etc. Square 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


PLEASANT WATERS. 


A Story of Southern Life and Character. By Grauam Ciay- 
TOR. 16mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


A BLIND LEAD. 


The oe. of a Mine. By JosEpHinE W. BatEs. 


12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.25. 


MRS. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 


PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. 


A Romance from the German of H. ScHosert. 
cloth, $1.25. 


JOHN HABBERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By the author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,’’ ‘‘ Brueton’s Bayou,”’ etc. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, extra 


LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF SELECT NOVELS. 


DAPHNE. 
By “Rita,” author of ‘ Fragoletta,”’ 
Paper cover, 25 cents; half-cloth, 50 cts. 
TOO CURIOUS. 


No. 85.—By Epwarp J. GoopMAN. 
paper, 25 cents. 


A LIFE’S MISTAKE. 


No. 84.— By Mrs. H. Lovetr Cameron, author of 
| Gold, ” **Vera Nevill,” etc. 
paper cover, 25 cents. 


No. 86.—A Novel. 
‘* Faustine,”’ etc. 


16mo, half-cloth, 50 cents ; 


‘* Pure 
16mo, half-cloth, 5° cents; 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 


By Rosa NoucuettTe Carey, author of ‘ Esther,’ 
Ne Not t Like Other Girls,’’ etc. Half-cloth, 50 cents ; paper 
cover, 25 cents. 


MARVEL. 
No. 82.—A Nove By the ‘* DucHEss,” 
” sé h 


Bawn,”’ Phyllis, e Duchess,”’ etc. 
50 cents ; paper cover, 25 cents. 


author of ‘‘ Molly 
16mo, half-cloth, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


ENTIRELY REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


Completed in to volumes, imperial 8vo, issued at intervals of a few months. 


articles, 313 wood-engravings, and 12 maps. 
Chambers, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippincott Co., 


Price per volume : 


| PROSPECTUS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Vol. I. contains 3,100 


Edited and published under the auspices of W. & R. 
Philadelphia. 


Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00; Half Morocco, $4.50. 


‘* This is really the book for the people, and there is not a household in the country in which education is properly valued 


where one can afford to do without a work of this kind. 


It is like the dictionary of the language. 


It has information about 


everything that one can think of, and its usefulness in the family is such that no book beside the Bible and the handy diction- 


ary can be said to be more important. 


It seems as if its accuracy could not be successfully impeached 


: it is at once scholarly 


and popular, and the successive volumes will be eagerly waited for by thousands who have been acquainted with the earlier 


work.—BSoston Herald. 
bat Se ale RN td tly Bibra etn ‘ 


TUST ISssvUyDD. 
The Merchant of Venice. 


Being Vol. VII. of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 


Edited by Horace HowarpD FuRNESS. 


— 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $4.00. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


the ibe by 


715 and 717 Market Street, - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 


——— ——— 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


/ AY ors — For Dyspepsia, 


Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Weakened 
Energy, Indigestion, Etc. | 


— 


A Liquid Preparation of the Phosphates and Phosphoric Acid. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 
INVIGORATING and STRENGTHENING.. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. ; PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Ie” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. _& 


ARE YOU TIRED OF TEACHING? 


99 000 PL AGES are now filled exclusively by appointments dependent on examinations. No 
J favoritism is possible. You do not need the influence of Congressman or of 
politician. You have only to learn when the next examination is held, apply for the necessary papers, 
present yourself, and answer the questions asked. The ap- OPEN T0 WOM EN as well as to 
pointments are made from those who stand highest, and are men. All the 
particulars as to these examinations, the places and dates where held, and how to apply, are given in the 
CIVIL SERVICE QUESTION BOOK, which gives, also, 943 specimen questions in Arithmetic, 575 
' specimen questions in Geography, 400 specimen questions in English Syntax, 100 each in American History 

and Civil Government, with full treatiseson Book-Keeping and $1 00 () AND HIG H FR these sub- 
on Letter- Writing. To prepare for competition for places at j jy jects and 
these only are required. Any one who can answer the questions here given, 0 all of which full and complete 
answers are added, is ready to enter the next examination. The book is also excellent in school. Send $1.50 to 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ye Rs — ie ee 2 oe TA Se ask COMA AIT Ss. 
Fublishers and Booksellers, 
740 AND 742 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK CITY. 


Can supply any book mentioned in THE BIBLIOGRAPHER that is still in print. They make a specialty 
of supplying libraries and other large purchasers on the lowest terms. They carry full lines of all the 
American publishers and are related to many of the largest houses as special agents. 

Estimates given on proposed lists, and inquiries of all sorts relating to books promptly attended to. 
Correspondence solicited. 


by Harper & Brothers. 


1887, 


? 


Copyright 


Magazine. 
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From Harper 
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AMELIE RIVES 


OUERIES. 


VOL. IV. 
NUMBER 7. 


MISS AMELIE RIVES AND HER 
WORK. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1886, 
appeared anonymously ‘‘A Brother to Drag- 
ons,’’ a short story which made a great 
sensation in the literary world, and was 
widely talked about. In the course of time 
it leaked out that the unknown author was a 
young Southern girl of distinguished lineage 
and possessing rare personal attractions. 
Her parents are wealthy and live on a large 
Southern plantation just outside the city of 
Richmond. Miss Rives has never attended 
school, and her various teachers have always 
allowed her her own sweet will in all things. 
She is an artist as well as a writer, and, it is 
said, shows equal talent in both professions, 
She is in great demand at present as a mag- 
azine writer, and commands good prices. 
Harper & Bros. have just issued three of 
her stories in book form, giving them the 


title of the little gem that made her famous. 


Of them Mr. Laurence Hutton says: 


‘¢*A Brother to Dragons’ is a pleasant 


tale, and its title is as happy and as quaint 
as the language in which it is written.. While 
it will not do, perhaps, for the close student 
of Elizabethan prose to look too critically at 
Miss Rives’ maiden effort in fiction, it is 
fairly free from anachronism, and it displays 
a familiarity with the period in which its 
scenes are laid, and with the common tongue 
of the sixteenth century, which is remarkable 
in one so young— Mr. Coleman in his article 
on ‘The Recent Movement in Southern Lit- 
erature,’ in Harper's Magazine for May, 
1887, describing her as having ‘just entered 
upon her twenties.” The three stories in this 
little volume to which ‘A Brother to Dragons’ 


JULY, 1888. 


gives its name are all told in the first person, 
and by men and women who spoke the speech 
of Christopher Sly or Dame Quickly, rather 


than of Hastingsor Katherine, wife of Henry 


the Eighth. The Lady Margaret of the first 
tale sometimes swore ‘i’fecks,’ after the 
manner of King Henry’s younger daughter, 
but her head was set high and light on her 
shoulders like a boat that floats on a wave, 
she swam like a sea-maid, fenced even 
better than her brother, and, as it seemed to 
her faithful servitor and truthful historian, 
she was the best shot with a long-bow (in 
the literal sense of the words) of any woman 
in all England. | 

‘‘Her contemporary and neighbor ‘The 
Farrier Lass o’ Piping Pebworth,’ on the 
other hand, swore ‘bodykins,’ which would 
appear to be quite as profane as, and much 
less refined than ‘i’fecks’ itself; and accord- 
ing to this same Anthony Butter, she was a 
jade with a low name, a bitter tongue, and a 
peppery temper. She was a heroine, for all 
that, and well deserved to be called Keren 
Kappuch, after Job’s third daughter, which 
is not so bitter a name as goodman Butter 
thought it; for it signifies ‘a child of beauty,’ 
and was to be found, thus spelled, in the 
Tindall and Coverdale Bible of 1535, long 
before the Farrier Lass was born. 

‘** Nurse Crumpet Tells the Story’ which 
closes the book. Nurse Crumpet lived dur- 
ing the reign of the first Charles, and fifty 


_ years later than Anthony Butter or Humfrey 


Lemon, who tell the tales that precede hers; 
and the serious matters ’twixt the Cavaliers 
and the Roundheads were beginning to wax 
hotter and hotter in England, when her 
mistress prevented her master from going 
to fight for his king; thereby from the most 


a 


QUERIES, JULY, 1888. > 


affectionate of motives and with the most 
unwise and original of devices, breaking the 
hearts of both master and mistress. It is not 
_so cheerful as the other narratives, but it is 
quite as naturally and as truthfully told; and 
as showing the power of the writer and her 
invention as a novelist, it is a very surprising 
production for a woman comparatively un- 
practised in the art of fiction, and unfamiliar 
with the ways of the great world outside of 
her Virginian home. That they recall the 
works of Blackmore is not too high praise 
for any of her performances; and it is safe 
to assert that these tales under consideration 
here, and others equally as quaint and imagi- 
native, which have appeared in prose and 
verse in American magazines during the past 
few months, promise a brilliant future for 
their author when custom and experience 


shall have freshened and ripened her infinite 


variety.” 

Lippincott’s Magazine for April contained 
a complete story by Miss Rives which has 
led to much discussion. The title is ‘‘ The 
Quick or the Dead.” The plot of this tale 
is peculiar. The heroine is a young widow, 
who misses her husband more and more as 
time glides on. After three years she returns 
to her old home and there meets her husband’s 
cousin, who resembles the dead husband 
in the smallest details of physical appearance. 
The cousin falls in love with beautiful Bar- 
bara, and Barbara sometimes thinks herself 
in love with him and sometimes not, and has 
all kinds of uncanny scruples about wronging 
the dead by loving the living, until after 
many startling scenes her lover leaves her. 
Miss Rives is too young and her mind is too 
undisciplined to deal with so delicate a theme 
in an artistic manner. The language of the 
story is crude almost to coarseness and the 
thought is worn threadbare by constant reiter- 
ation. The language of a former century 
acted as acheck upon her thoughts and sen- 
tences in her former stories, but in this one her 
thoughts are lawless and the words chosen 
to clothe them are many of them coined for 
the occasion and decidedly inartistic. It is 
to be hoped that some good critical friend 


wre 


will take hold of Miss Rives and warn her 
from the indelicacy and the spasmodic style 
of her unhealthy story. She is playing with 
edged tools and has not yet acquired the art 
that hides art. The story is totally unsuita- 
ble for the pages of a family magazine. It 
will do little harm, however, for the very 
young will not be attracted, and older read- 
ers will only feel sorry to see good talent 
wasted with such lavish hand. We have 
reason to look for strong work from Miss 
Rives, and it will be a great pity if too much 
flattery and over-production kill her remarka- 
ble gift as a story-teller. | 

The same number of Zzppzncott’s contains 
a bright sketch by J. D. Hurrell of Miss . 
Rives and her Southern home, telling of her 
studio, her library, her bedroom, and the 
furniture and bric-a-brac this young girl has 
collected and disposed artistically about the 
old homestead, ‘‘Castle Hill.’’ The writer 
specially described a walk he took with Miss 
Rives, her father, and her dogs, during which 
Miss Rives had occasion to severely punish 
a dog for killing a sheep. He says: ‘‘It 
was all very picturesque—and remains a 
delightful picture—a finishing touch to the 
charming impressions I gathered of this 
Southern girl, so ambitious that no height 
seems too great for her climbing, so careless 
of what the world of society holds dear, 
that she is happier in the open meadows 
with her dogs, in her room alone with her 
imaginings, in the society of those dearest to 
her, than in any brilliant gathering which 
she might adorn.’’ 

The picture we give is the one that 
appeared in Harper's Magazine last May. 


“LME DIAL, 


Of the innumerable magazines which, hav- 
ing run a brief course, ceased because they 
failed to attract public favor, a few have be- 
come famous in after times, but probably 
none so famous as Zhe Dial. Sixteen 
quarterly numbers of this magazine were 
published, the first dated July, 1840, and 
the last dated April, 1844. Margaret Ful- 
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ler edited it for two years, and when, at the 
end of that period, the question had to be 
seriously considered and answered whether 
it should be continued any longer, Emerson, 
to save it, undertook the task. ‘‘I had not 
the cruelty to kill it,’’ he wrote to Carlyle, 
‘and so must answer with my own proper 
care and nursing for its life. Perhaps it is 
great folly in me who have little adroitness 
in turning off work, to assume this sure 
vexation, but Zhe Dial has certain charms 
to me as an opportunity, which I grudge to 
destroy.”’ It must have cost him money as 
well as time and thought during the two 
years it was under his charge. At length it 
became obvious that the purpose it served 
did not justify the tax on brain and pocket 
involved in its production. 

Most of the writers in its pages were 
young, unknown men and women, but they 
did some excellent work. Many of them 
are not unknown now, and a magazine 
issued twenty years later than Zhe Dial 
under their auspices would have been 
certain to succeed. Some of Thoreau’s 
earliest work appeared here. Other names 
are Lowell, Parker, Freeman Clarke, Jones 
Very, Alcott, Ripley, Dana, W. H. Chan- 
ning, Ellery Channing the poet, Curtis, 
Elizabeth Peabody and Elliot Cabot.. Emer- 
son contributed his ‘‘Lectures on the 
Times,’’ many poems and several essays, 
including ‘‘The Senses and the Soul,” 
‘* The Comic,” and others, since collected. 
‘‘ Thoughts on Modern Literature”’ in No. 
2, is a very fine piece of work. ‘‘ Europe 
and European Books” in No. 12 was after- 
wards altered to serve as the introduction to 
‘* Parnassus. ” ? | 

Among the poems contributed by Emer- 
son are the three understood to have been 
addressed to his first wife, Miss Ellen Louisa 
Tucker, namely, ‘‘ To Ellen in the South,” 
‘*'To Eva,” and ‘‘ Thine Eyes still shined.” 
This accomplished lady died in 1832. The 
pages of Zhe Dial contain a few graceful 
verses from her pen. 

Mr. George Willis Cooke, the writer of 
the best biography of Emerson, has written 
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avery careful and complete essay on this 
notable magazine. In addition to brief 
biographical sketches of all the principal 
contributors, Mr. Cooke gives a complete 
list of the contents of Zhe Dial (more 
complete it may be noted than the tables of 
contents in the magazine itself) and a nearly 
complete list of authors. A_ well-known 
friend of Emerson, resident in England, has 
a set of Zhe Dial, marked by Emerson him- 
self with most of the authors’ names, and 
some few omissions from Mr. Cooke’s list 
will no doubt be supplied from that. From 
the book collector’s point of view the value 
of Zhe Dial is great. Full sets are very 
scarce. It is stated that Emerson, on his 
last visit to England, was commissioned to 
pay as much as thirty-five dollars fora single © 
number if he could procure it. A few years’ 
ago a Boston publisher issued a proposal to 
reprint Zhe Dial, but not receiving enough 
promises of support the plan fell through. 
If he had had the pluck to issue the work, 
he could hardly have lost by it. | 
The Dial was started in those days of un- 
rest when Transcendentalism was first 
The people of 
the United States, having, to some extent, 
settled their political system, began to feel 
the need for intellectual activity. A national 
literature began to be born, and its first direc- 
tion was given from Germany, where Kant as 
philosopher, and Goethe as poet, half a 
century before, had preached their immortal 
doctrine. Coleridge, and afterwards Carlyle 
in England, and Cousin in France, were in 
their varying ways expounders of these 
teachings. The spirit of them took even 
firmer hold in New England, where it had 
an excellent groundwork in Puritanism. 
Emerson with the Puritan blood of his 
ancestors purified of every taint of intoler- 
ance through’ successive generations of 
enlightened clergymen, stated the principles 
in an original fashion; while Ripley and 
other scholars translated the leading works 
of the German and French expounders for 
the enlightenment of the New World. Even 
the ponderous and often ferocious Zan- 
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burgh Review was discovered to be preach- 
ing, now and again, the most delicate 
Idealism, and Emerson having found out 
that the author of these obscure contribu- 
tions was one Thomas Carlyle, then unknown 
to fame, managed, after much trouble, to 
meet him face to face. Hedid more. He 
introduced the struggling author’s books to 
American readers, thereby at ouce helping 
him and his own countrymen. By and by 
the need of these inquiring spirits in New 
England to speak became imperative. They 
must tell the world what they had learned. 
They had bright visions also. It would not 
be difficult, they thought, to show that the 
Golden Age was at hand. The truth had 
only to be proclaimed, to be received joy- 
fully. Zhe Dial was~ produced; the world 
received it coldly, indeed scarcely received 


it at all, and the vision of an earthly para- 


dise faded away. 
Mr. Cooke ably sums up the office Zhe 


_ Dial filled for its promoters: ‘‘ Though so 
poorly sustained,’ he says, ‘‘ Zhe Dial 
served an admirable purpose. It enabled 


the Transcendentalists to speak to each 


other, it brought their philosophy more, 


distinctly before the public, it enabled them 
to give their thoughts a clearer utterance 
than they otherwise would have done, and 
it helped them to realize what their own 
cause meant. It gave them courage to 
appeal to the public with what they regarded 
as a larger and truer conception of life. It 
was not their aim to write fine essays and 
learned books; their movement was not 
purely literary in its nature. It was religious 
as well as intellectual, moral rather than 
literary; and it had in it the prophetic spirit. 
It was not a new form of enquiry about life 
and its problems, but it was a regenerating 
and inspiring impulse, leading men toward 
‘plain living and high thinking.” * * The 
_ highest service which was done by Zhe Dial 
was to move a large number of persons to 
express their thoughts on the printed page.”’ 

Much the larger portion of Zhe Dial is 
an expression of beautiful, undisciplined 
zeal. Some, however, and notably the writ- 
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ings of Emerson, Parker, and Thoreau, is 
sane and dignified. Here the ideas are 
presented without the. demand for visible, 
material exhibition of results. Brook Farm 
was an attempt after such results, and like 
the innumerable socialistic schemes of the 
same period it failed to produce them. The 
best of these enthusiasts afterwards came to 
understand the truth which Jesus announced 
in the words, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.”’ 

The fruit of this remarkable movement, 
as we Can now see, was to give tone to life 
and letters in America. ‘There is a touch 
of Idealism—shall we say of Transcenden- 
talism?—in all the chief writings of America 
to-day, from those of Holmes, Lowell, and 
Whitman, to those of Bret Harte, and Mark 
Twain. Nor in spite of ‘‘the almighty 
dollar” is it absent from trade, possibly not 
even from politics. It certainly changed the 
Civil War from a struggle for party and 
place to astruggle for humanity and justice. 


—Papers for the Times. 


ADELIINA PATTI. 


Adelina Patti was born in Madrid, Feb. 
10, 1843, the fourth child of Salvatore 
_ Patti, a. Sicilian tenor, arfd Caterina, who, 
under the name of her first husband (Barili), 
was a favorite singer in Italy and a formid- 
able rival of Grisi. Thus the future high 
priestess of song came from a thoroughly 
musical family. She was the youngest 
child, and received at home her first piano 
instruction from her elder sister Carlotta and 
singing lessons from her step-brother Barili. 
When only, five years old, she had an irresis- 
tible passion for the opera and the theatre, 
hearing her mother every night when she 
sang in opera in New York, whither the 
family had removed. 

Patti began her professional career earlier 
than any of her rivals. Through bank- © 
ruptcy her parents fell into straitened: cir- 
cumstances, thus forcing the little marvel to 
appear in concert when seven years old. 
She was placed upon a table, and sang—it 
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seems incredible—Una voce poco fa, from 
‘¢ Tl Barbiere,’’ with the same brilliancy with 
which she does it to-day. Gold and laurels 
poured in, and the principal cities of the 
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as Lucia. Never was the ‘‘I came, I saw, 
I conquered”’ truer than at Adelina’s first 
appearance. At one stroke she became 
famous; and when she, May 14, 1861, sang 
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United States, Mexico, and the Antilles 
were visited. This tour lasted two years, 
during which Adelina sang in more than 
300 concerts without injuring her voice. 
Returning to New York, her parents gave 
her several years’ rest, during which she 
prepared herself for the stage, which she 
first trod, in New York, November 24, 1859, 


in Europe for the first time, at the Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, in ten minutes 
she was the lion of the season. Her second 
appearance in London produced a sensation 
similar to that when Jenny Lind and Alboni 
were rivals. European theatrical managers 
overbid each other in brilliant offers, in 
order to secure the blazing meteor. From 
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that time till the present her career has been 
unprecedented in operatic history. 
In 1868 she married the Marquis de Caux, 


after having refused the great artist, Gus- - 


tave Doré, who was passionately in love with 
her. Her marriage did not prove happy. 
Rossini, a few months before his death, 
tried to dissuade her from the step, in the 
following words: ‘‘ My child, you are going 
to do a very foolish thing. A singer like 
you can only marry a king—or a singer.”’ 
Divorced from the Marquis, she recently 
married Nicolini, the tenor, with whom she 
lives happily at her palace in Wales, when 
not filling engagements. 

Patti has composed two Italian songs, 
**Tl baccio d’ addio”’ and ‘‘Speme arcana,’’ 
as well as a piano waltz, ‘‘ Fior di Prima- 
vera.” She possesses a phenomenal memory, 
has a repertoire of thirty-four rdles which 
she learns on the piano only, and does not 
need orchestral rehearsals. The accuracy 
of her hearing is infallible, and her intona- 
tion is perfectly pure. For her there are 
no vocal obstacles; she can sing the most 
difficult ornamentics and throat-trying pas- 
sages with a. laryngeal facility and ease 
unequaled. She plays passionately, but yet 
appropriately, charmingly, and entrancingly. 
She is so perfegt, to repeat the words of 
Szarvady, that ‘‘one would think she would 
tire her. admirers through her perfection.”’ 
She is Italian through and through, and 


gives remarkable presentations in Italian. 


opera only—Zerline in Mozart's ‘‘ Don 
Juan” excepted. As Valentine in ‘‘ The 
Huguenots” and as Gretchen in Gounod’s 
‘* Faust,” she-is not so good. To use the 
words of Eduard Hanslick, the great Vienna 
critic, she is ‘‘the ideal personification of 
Italian music.”’ 

Without question, she is the greatest liv- 
ing singer. After a career of a quarter of 
a century, her fame is as great and potent 
as when the astonished world saw in her a 
new marvel. She receives more fabulous 
sums than were ever paid to any singer, and 
possesses such beautiful and valuable dia- 
monds that she is always accompanied by 
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detectives when traveling. Her dresses are 
so costly that American and European news- 
paper reporters write columns of descrip- 
tion; and last, but not least, the quality of 
her voice, the art of her song, the perfec- 
tion of her technique, are, after twenty-five 
years’ singing, just as fresh, as beautiful, 
and as unsurpassed as when old Rossini 
called her his daughter and his nightingale. 
—HEnry FINK. 


EMERSON AS A POET. 


‘*Emerson’s poetical fragments are rich in 
the quality of suggestiveness,” says a writer 
in the Quarterly Review. To him, more 
than to any other man, America owes her 
intellectual independence. Channing pre- 
ceded him in the field; but it was Emer-. 
son’s voice that stirred the blood of young 
America like a bugle call to join the cru-. 
sade against utilitarianism and tradition, to. 
rely on intuitions, to trust instinct rather 
than authority. His lecture at Harvard in 
1838 forms a landmark in the history of 
American thought. He pointed with confi-~ 
dence to the future from which Carlyle: 
turned fretfully away: the one is the phi- 
losopher of an old, the other of a new 
world. Not content to behold God and 
nature through the eyes of the past, he 
claims for the present an original relation, 
a poetry not of tradition but of insight, a 
religion not of history but of revelation. 

Prone to soar into universals, to deal with 
abstractions, to suggest the indefinite rather 
than concrete possibilities, he moves in an 
atmosphere which is often too rarefied for 
terrestrial beings. His oriental studies. 
encouraged his mysticism. But cloud cas- 
tles were his diversion, not his dwelling. 
A Swedenborg in treating of the ends of 
life, his rules for his actual conduct have. 
all the practical shrewdness of his age and 
nation. A Platonic idealist, he translates 
the messages of the universe, interprets the 
divine inscriptions written in nature’s hiero- 
glyphics, expounds the Vedas of the violet, 
reads the secrets of the solar track. He 
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sees in the beauty of nature the expression 
of God, the herald of the inward and eternal, 
the symbol of something higher than itself. 
To him the end and aim of the changes of 
'the phenomenal world is the production of 
the highest forms of life, the development 
of humanity, the birth of the man-child who 
is to be the crown and summit of the 
whole. 

Those who cannot overlook palpable de- 
fects of form deny Emerson the title of a 
poet. But if his uncouth lines are tested 
by their power to stimulate thought he 
must be classed among the greatest. Nor 
could he be altogether denied the gift of a 
singer. At times his verse has the true 
lyric lilt and melody; at others it hobbles, 
limps and stumbles. This combination of 
success and failure is a puzzling feature. 
Undoubtedly he failed in art, partly from 
intentional neglect, partly from mechanical 
incapacity. He valued the thought more 
highly than the form, and believed that art, 
if overstudied, became not an aid but a 
chain. ‘The almost unnatural strength of 
the speculative side of his genius over- 
powered the artistic element. This excess 
in one direction, and deficiency in the other, 
partly explains his enigmas, his defiance of 


grammatical and metrical laws, his want of. 


constructive power. Often his verse is no 
less difficult to understand than to scan. 
His keenness of penetrative insight was 
combined with a carelessness in exhibiting 
his creations in definite shape. 

In ‘‘May Dreams” there is a brilliant 
fancy, original thought, acute sensibility; 
but the result remains unsatisfactory from 
the want of that artistic sense which reduces 
beautiful images into order and arranges 
them to perfection. It might be supposed 
that he gained nothing from the fetters of 
verse. In prose he is a poet, and he is free. 
But in two senses he gained by metrical 
form. Inverse he permits himself a self- 
revelation which in prose would be egotis- 
tical. Verse also aids him to coin his 
aphorisms. 

His thought is clarified and distilled to its 
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subtlest essence, and packed into the small- 
est possible compass. His poetry sparkles 
with gems in which he has crystalized varied 
results of discussion, and it is rich in gnomic 
sayings which give to thought a literary 
stamp and a portable form. No writer in 
the English language surpasses Emerson in 
the power of concentrating the net result in 
a single phrase. Every sentence has the 
ring of the metal. 

His ‘‘ Threnody”’ is a sob’of passionate 
grief. But as a rule his poetry is bloodless, 
intellectual, not emotional. There is little 
glow in the midst of the clear scintillating 
lights. His verse has the cold beauty of 
the moon rather than the vital warmth of 
the sun. He is extraordinarily accurate in 
his close observation of nature; he has 
studied her with the minutest care. Yet 
the lore which he has gathered imparts no 
bounding impulse to the current of his life; 
spring is in his poetry, but it is not in his 
blood. His descriptive verse has none of 
the spontaneous delight of Lowell, or the 


-simple-hearted rapture of Wordsworth. The 


wave of feeling seems to subside into calm 
as it passes through the intellect; the chief 
part of the man remains outside his descrip- 
tions. The keen transcendentalist feels the 
delight of the sights and sounds of external 
nature; but the expression of that delight 
does not saturate his whole being, absorb 
every faculty, enlist every sympathy, and 
without this absolute possession lyric force 
remains unattainable. 


Swinburne, who is now nearly fifty years 
old, is living in retirement in Fulham in the 
house of his friend, Theodore Watts. The 
once extremely radical poet is said to have 
become quite conservative under the influence 
of this same friend. The portrait of the 
poet, as a young man, with which so many 
of his readers have become familiar, has little 
resemblance to the Mr. Swinburne of to-day. 
The high forehead has become still higher, 
and the bushy, reddish hair has become 
quite thin and white. 
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MAY RILEY SMITH. 


May Riley Smith, one of the best-known 
minor poets of this country, was born at 
Brighton, a suburb of Rochester, N.. Y., 
May 25, 1842. Perhaps the most quoted 
production of her pen is the poem ‘‘If We 


poems, with many others, appear in the col- 
lected edition of her verse entitled ‘‘A Gift 
of Gentians and other Verses.’’ A recent 
volume by Mrs. Smith is entitled ‘‘ The 
Inn of Rest,’’ and contains a baker’s dozen 
of choice poems. Perhaps ‘‘If I Could 
Choose ”’ will prove the most popular of the 
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Knew,” which originally appeared in the 
Rochester Union and Advertiser of February 
23, 1867. Its truthfulness and homeliness 
was the key-note of its popularity. The 
same distinctive characteristics have marked 
all of her productions. She isa conscientious 
worker, and appears in print only when she 
has something to say worth the saying. 
Among the poems from the pen of Mrs. 
Smith that have won a national reputation, 
may be named, ‘‘If,”’ ‘‘ Tired Mothers,”’ 
‘* Sometime,’’ and ‘‘In Prison.”’ The above 


collection. Mrs. Smith’s poems are all 
sweet, whether she sings of the mother’s 
weariness or delight, or whether she takes 
her notes from the violet and the blustering 
months of spring. As a specimen of fine 
thought finely expressed, the little poem, 
‘‘ Linings,’ is especially worthy of notice. — 
The publishers have given a delicate and 
appropriate dress to these dainty children of 
a poet-woman’s brain. The above volume, 
together with four dainty booklets contain- 
ing ‘*‘Sometime,’’ ‘‘ Tired Mothers,” ‘‘ His 
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Name,” and ‘‘ Your Birthday,”’ respectively, 
are published in attractive form by Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co., of New York. For 
the portrait of Mrs. Smith appearing in this 
number of QUERIES we are indebted to The 
Woman Publishing Co. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


We publish herewith an excellent portrait 
of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, reproduced 
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“GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE.” 
ELEANOR KIRK. 


There is very little doubt that the first 
English comedy was composed by John 
Heywood, fool to King Henry VIII. 

Whether the position of jester precluded 
a proper recognition of the talents of this 
most remarkable man, does not appear; but 
historians, as a rule, seem to have done him 
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from the pages of Woman. Mrs. Sangster 
is a poet-laureate of the home, and what she 
has sung of and for the children may be 
classed among the best productions in that 
particular field. In conjunction with the 
artist, Frank French, she produced that 
superb work, ‘‘Home Fairies and Heart 
Flowers.’”’ Mrs. Sangster has been a popu- 
lar contributor to our leading periodicals for 
many years, one of the best known of her 
short poems being ‘‘Our Own.” She is a 
popular member of ‘‘ The Meridian,”’ a rep- 
‘resentative woman’s club of New York City. 
Mrs. Sangster is at present on the editorial 
staff of Harper and Brothers. 


scant justice. John Heywood was the one 
loyal and solitary friend that poor Catharine 
Parr possessed in all that brilliant court. 
How many times he was instrumental in 
saving the Queen’s head, we are not 
informed; but John was, continually prying 
into the secrets of Catharine’s enemies, and 
by means of this incessant watchfulness the 
blood-thirsty Henry breathed his last, leav- 
ing his wife’s head safe upon her shoulders. 

King Henry was particularly fond of 
epigram, and in this respect John Heywood 
was phenomenally felicitous. So long as 
these bits of wisdom or ridicule were first- 
class, it mattered little whether their spirit 
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was in harmony with, or opposition to, 
Henry’s plans or decrees. The fact was, 
that any one who could cause this mountain 
of adipose tissue to shake with laughter was 
sure not only to be forgiven, but to carry 
the day. 

It must have been a unique entertainment, 
notwithstanding the intended cruelty of the 
performers, to have seen John Heywood, 
‘stripped to his silken doublet and small 
clothes,’’ awaiting his Majesty’s orders to 
run the gauntlet of a dozen or more thorn- 
covered rose-branches. ‘These instruments 
of flagellation were stoutly held in the fair, 
jeweled hands of the ladies in waiting to 
Queen Catharine, and were ready to de- 
scend at a second’s-notice on the practically 
bare back of the King’s fool. 

This particular morning, John Heywood 
could have had for his own; but, intuitively 
aware that some danger threatened the 
Queen, he determined to do double duty, 
and ascertain, if possible, the nature of the 
plot which these jealous and totally unscru- 
pulous women had concocted. The King’s 
jester was fond of study, and was a philoso- 
pher and poet, as well as a fool, valuing, 
above all things, the hours that left him free 
to read and compose. It did not take him 
long, on this occasion, to discern that Lady 
Jane Douglas ‘‘held the trump card,” and 
was using it so skillfully that the vain and 
easily flattered monarch was. beginning to 
succumb to her fascinations. 

This was the first time since her marriage 
that the Queen had left the palace unaccom- 
panied by the King. But, on this pleasant 
autumn morning, his Majesty, at the sugges- 
tion of Lord Douglas, Lady Jane’s father, 
had commanded Catharine to take ‘‘a long 
airing on horseback’’ with her master of 
horse, Thomas Seymour, the Earl of Sudley, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and two ladies in 
waiting. The other ladies had prayed the 
Queen to be allowed to remain at. home; 
and this, together with a few other strange 
circumstances, had aroused the _ fool’s 
suspicions. 

Ridicule was the only weapon that could 
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be of service in acase of this kind. It must 
appear like good-natured ridicule, but it 
must be so incisive and so sparkling with 
wit that even those whom it wounded could 
not fail to be amused by it. 

John Heywood managed to spoil all the 
téte-a-tétes between the King and Lady 
Jane, and was on the point of making his. 
Majesty angry when the Duchess of Rich- 
mond happened to enquire, in language not. 
unlike that of the present day, what John 
took them for—these ladies in waiting on. 
Queen Catharine. | 

‘‘For cats,’ said John, ‘‘whom God, 
since he had no more cat-skin to spare, put. 
into smooth hides.” , 

The response tickled King Henry so. 
much that he laughed till the tears rained 
down his fat cheeks, and he became in immi- 
nent danger of apoplexy. Then, when his. 
Majesty had recovered himself, the fool 
improvised a song which brought the mo-. 
tives of these schemers so luminously to the. 
surface that the King was obliged to see and 
understand all that had been attempted. 
However, it would not do, even for a newly- 
married monarch, to punish women who. 
were so much in love with him as to fight. 
for the privilege of being his seventh wife, 
and it came to pass that when these unprin- | 
cipled plotters complained of unfair treat- 
ment, Henry ordered that the fool should 
be scourged with these rose-tree branches. 
So two lines were formed, and John com- 
manded to pass down between. At this. 
crisis, the King’s jester asked for a moment’s. 
reprieve. It was granted. 

‘*T will dance gladly down this rosy path, 
my King,’ the fool remarked, ‘‘upon one. 
condition: that is, that the one of these. 
ladies who has had the most lovers, and has. 
oftenest decked her husband’s head with 
jackass ears, shall lay the first stroke upon 
my back.”’ 

Down went the thorny weapons as if by a 
preconcerted signal, and again the King 
laughed till he almost fell from his roll- 
ing-chair, 

‘“'Thy wit is like a double-edged Damas~ 
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cus blade, John,”’ said Henry, as soon as he 
was able to speak, ‘‘but we will consider 
this chastisement only postponed. We are 
in need of a comedy, thou double-headed, 
treble-tongued fool, something to make the 
moments spin round more swiftly, something 
to put thy King in such royal good humor, 
John, that he shall be obliged to promise 
that thy head shall enter thy coffin at the 
same moment with the rest of thy well- 
shaped body. It must be ready for our 
approaching nuptial féte, and unless it 
throws thy worst enemies into spasms of 
laughter, thou shalt be publicly whipped by 
the same weapons and the same hands. So 
look out for that white skin of thine, my 
fool; for, if the cats once pounce upon thee, 
the position of jester to King Henry VIII 
will be vacant.” | 

‘‘T have saved Catharine’s head this 
time,’’ John Heywood said to himself as he 
went to his luxurious lodgings in the palace 
of Whitehall. ‘‘But what will the next 
move be, and how can even a fool find oppor- 
tunity to watch all the Queen’s enemies?”’ 

As the loyal fellow entered the court he 
overheard his housekeeper, the aged Gam- 
mer Gurton, quarreling with his young 
servant, Hodge, with whom the old woman 
was desperately in love. The subjects 
under such trenchant discussion were a 
needle which Hodge had lost of Gammer’s, 
and a will which Gammer had promised to 
make in Hodge’s favor, provided he returned 
her affection in a satisfactory fashion. This 
conversation was so spicy, unique, and, 
withal, so full of plot, that John Heywood 
was obliged to begin his comedy that very 
night. He called it ‘‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,’’ and his portrayal of the different 
characters kept King Henry and his whole 
court in such wild and uproarious laughter 
that his Majesty was compelled to order 
frequent waits in the reading. The King’s 
conditions were all fulfilled, and the thorn 
scourging was never administered. 

John Heywood wrote several other plays 
after this, and the characters were imperson- 
ated by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
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court; but the very first English comedy 
was, undoubtedly, ‘‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle.” 


AN ANECDOTE OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 

Matthew Arnold was not, writes the Bos- 
ton Transcript, quite in harmony with our 
American ideas of ordinary behavior, or 
what, at least, used to be our American 
ideas. His standard of courtesy was Euro- 
pean. ‘The story was told by a Boston lady 
at the time of his first visit, that, being 
bound for Tremont Temple to hear Mr. 
Arnold lecture, she got into a street car that 
passed down Tremont street, and found the 
seats all occupied. She happened to find 
herself, as she stood grasping a strap, 
exactly in front of a rather tall foreign gen- 
tleman of a somewhat—to her—uncouth 
appearance. She had stood there some 
little time when the foreign gentleman 
leaned forward and asked her whether the 
car went past Tremont Temple. ‘‘ It does, 
sir,’ she said. ‘‘Ah, thanks,” said he. 
‘* And how shall I know, please,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘ when we have reached Tremont Tem- 
ple?”’ ‘*‘I am going there,” the lady said, 
‘*and I will let you know when we arrive.” 
‘* Ah, thanks,’”’ he said again, and settled 
back into his seat. The lady hung to her 
strap until the car reached Tremont Temple. 
She beckoned the conductor to stop, and 
then said to the foreign gentleman, ‘‘ This 
is Tremont Temple.” ‘‘ Ah, thanks,” said 
he. They got off together, and the lady 
soon discovered, upon the lecturer’s appear- 
ance at the desk, what she had already 
surmised, that the gentleman who had ques- 
tioned her was Matthew Arnold himself. 
She thought it a little odd that, having 
ventured on the inquiry, he should not 
have returned the favor of her response by 
offering his seat; but the thought probably 
never entered his head. And the usage in 
this matter in Boston is assimilating so com- 
pletely to the European standard that the 
lady, for that matter, might fare just the 
same to-day with a Yankee lecturer. 
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GREAT PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


D,. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 
Il. 

In 1861, the first year of Lincoln’s Presi- 
_ dency and of the Civil War, the ‘‘ Annual 
- Cyclopedia’? commenced its existence, a 
new volume being devoted to each year, 
and giving, with all the accuracy and care 
possible, the history of the period it covers, 
both at home and abroad—in science, dis- 
covery, and military, social, or political 
events. In this, asin the ‘‘ Cyclopedia,”’ 
the biographies form an important feature. 

In 1865, Mr. George S. Appleton became 
a member of the firm. 

Mr. George S. Appleton, before becom- 
ing a partner in the firm, had been for some 
years connected with it, and had had, also, 
experience as a bookseller on his own 
account in Philadelphia. He was a man of 
taste, as well as of enterprise, and to him is 
due the publication of the magnificent 
illustrated works which have extended the 
fame of the house so widely. ‘‘ Picturesque 
America’’ was the first of the series, and it 
was the original intention to present it in 
‘* Appleton’s Journal.” It was, however, 
seen, after two or three numbers in this 
form, that it was quite able to stand on its 
own merits, and a separate issue was deter- 
mined on. From the first, Mr. Harry 
Fenn’s illustrations of the scenery of Florida, 
then fresh ground for the artist, at once 
attracted attention, and neither money nor 
labor was spared in keeping the work up to 
a high standard of excellence. The late 
William Cullen Bryant and Mr. O. B. Bunce 
were the editors, the latter having full charge 
of the artistic and literary department of the 
work. The work, when completed in 1872, 
formed two magnificent quarto volumes. 
‘* Picturesque Europe,’’ edited by Bayard 
Taylor, who also wrote much of the descrip- 
tive letterpress, followed in 1875 in three 
volumes of the same size, and ‘‘ Picturesque 
Palestine,’’ which surpasses the ‘‘ America” 
and ‘‘Europe” in magnificence, was 
finished in two volumes. All these works 


are sold by subscription alone. The first 
cost of the illustrations for ‘‘ Picturesque 
America’’ was over $138,000; and at the 
time it was pronounced the ‘‘ most magnifi- 
cent illustrated work ever published.” Other 


elegant works, worthy to rank with the fore- 


going, are’‘‘ The Turner Gallery,” contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty steel engrav- 
ings of the best paintings of J. M. W. 
Turner; the ‘‘ New Gallery of British Art,” 
containing one hundred and_ twenty steel 
éngravings; ‘‘Selections in Modern Art,” 
consisting also of one hundred steel plates. 
A magnificent work entitled ‘‘ Artistic 
Interiors’ was published at $300.00 a copy, 
the edition being limited to 500 copies?’ A 
similar work, ‘‘ Artistic Country Seats,” at 
$125.00 acopy. All of these publications 
are sold exclusively by subscription, and 
most of them have met with very gratifying 
success. Mr. George S. Appleton died in 
1878, at the early age of fifty-seven years; 
but the influence which he indirectly exerted 
to cultivate a love of the beautiful among 
the people will long be felt in thousands of 
American homes. 

In 1872, a new edition of the ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia’’ was commenced, and issued in 
bi-monthly volumes to 1876. Each volume. 
cost more than $30,000, and the completed 
work over half a million, not counting the 
manufacture of the books. The title of 
‘‘New American Cyclopedia” was aban- 
doned for that of the ‘‘ American Cyclo- 
peedia,’’ and a thorough revision was made. 
The years that had elapsed since the first 
edition had been years of rapid change in 
political and social affairs, and of rapid 
development in the scientific world. The 
physical and biological sciences had been 
revolutionized; extensive explorations in 
hitherto almost unknown regions had in- 
creased the stores of geographical knowl- 
edge; new men had arisen; new nations 
created; old order had, nearly everywhere, 
given place to new. It was accordingly 
decided that the vast work must all be done 
over. Thecorpsof editors was re-organized 
under the same accomplished chiefs as before, 
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and many new names added to the list of 
contributors. Nearly every article on scien- 
tific, geographical, and political subjects 
was rewritten, most of the others were 
materially amended, and a long list of 
entirely new topics was added.. Each article 
was subjected to at least ten separate revis- 
ions, the latest authorities were consulted 
On every point, however trifling, and the 
information was brought down to the mo- 
ment of going to press. The whole work 
was illustrated with several thousand excel- 
lent engravings, and elegantly printed from 
new type. As it now stands, the work is an 
exhaustive compendium of all that is best 
in science, history, and biography. Future 
years will bring new stores of information 
and new social arrangements; but, without 
regard to these, the ‘‘ American Cyclopadia’”’ 
remains a valuable statement of the extent 
of human knowledge as it existed at the 
beginning of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The same editors, C. A. Dana and George 
Ripley, who had planned the first edition, 
undertook to carry out the revision. A 
royalty was paid to them, but Mr. Ripley 
received additional compensation for his 
labors in supervising and directing the pro- 
gress of the task. Among the revisers of 
the ‘‘Cyclopedia’” were Judge Willard 
Bartlett, Ed. L. Burlingame, T. M. Cooley, 
LL.D., Prof. J. C. Dalton, Eaton S. Drone, 
Profs. Austin Flint, T. Stery Hunt, Charles 
A. Joy, J. A. Spencer, R. A. Proctor, A. 
H. Guernsey, Michael Halprin, J. R. G. 
Hassard, and well known specialists in every 
department. Prof. Conant, the eminent 
Hebrew scholar, revised all the theological 
or religious articles and prepared the index, 
while Mr. John D. Champlin had the super- 
vision of over 6,000 maps and illustrations. 

A new series of the ‘‘ Annual Cyclopedia” 
was also undertaken. The first series ex- 
tends from 1861 to 1875, and at this date 
the new series takes up the annual narrative 
of current events. Illustrations are now a 
feature of every volume, and the sale, too, 
greatly increased. 
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Among other books published by sub- 
scription by the house, we may mention 
General Badeau’s ‘‘ Campaigns of Grant,” 
and William H. Seward’s ‘‘ Travels Round 
the World.” This last named work had 
the largest sale of any book of travels 
issued in America, and the publishers have 
paid to the estate of Mr. Seward more than 
$50,000 for copyright on sales. General 
Sherman’s ‘‘ Memoirs’ were not allowed to 
be sold by canvassers. The old hero was 
deaf to all appeals to his vanity or cupidity, 
and insisted on his book being a ‘‘trade 
book,”’ to be sold only in the book-stores. 
He had a horror of book agents, and would 
neither patronize them nor let them touch 
his book. How he must have suffered from 
their ' pertinacity! The sale, as it was, 
amounted to over 25,000 copies, and would 
have been doubled had the subscription 
plan been adopted. Another important 
book is ‘‘ The Autobiography of William 
Henry Seward,” 1801-1834, which also 
includes a later memoir by his son, Frederick. 
W. Seward. Burton’s ‘‘ Congressional De- 
bates’’ and his ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War’’ have 
sold largely. The ‘‘ Cyclopzedia of Applied 
Mechanics” and ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Drawing ” 
have been very successful subscription books. 
‘*Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor” 
has also sold largely. 

Mr. John A. Appleton died July 13, 1881, 
after forty-three years of business activity. 


Miss Chatty Lafite (showing her library to 
Boston friend)— Yes, that’s Browning. It’s 
awfully good, I suppose; but I don’t under- 
stand a// of it. I like something lighter. 

Boston Friend— And have you Praed? 

Miss Lafite (blushing a little)—Yes, I 
have. But it didn’t do any good. | Boston 
friend drops the subject. | 
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SANS SOUCI. 


A SHEAF OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 


THE EXILE AND. ECHO. 


Within the windings of wild hills 
Emboss’d with wood; 

Beside the cradle of a stream, 
An Exile stood. 


He stood beside the mountain spring, 
Alone with grief; 


_ He look’d his rough woe in the face, 


And sought relief. 


His heart was bitter, he had lost 
The sweets of life; | 

Fame, country, home, and she who vow’d 
To be his wife. 


He dash’d him on the daisied turf; 
He smote the air; 

He raised his voice against his God 
In his despair. 


He call’d, and echo answer’d him 
From out her grot; 

Strange questions did he ask of her, 
In that lone spot. 


Strange answers from the dreamy hills, 
Tones deep and clear, 

Like voices of his purer days, 
Crept on his ear. 


Responses, as of conscience borne 
On waves of wind, 
And quiet fell, like falling dew, 
Upon his mind. 
Exile. 
O death! draw nearer—pass not by: 
I look my last on earth and sky.— 
Ah! sweet death—kiss me—let me die! 
Echo. 
Die? 
Exile, 
No human lip will bid me stay. 
Echo. 
Stay! 
Exile. 
Who in derision mocks my voice? 
Echo, 
My voice! 
Exile, 
Spirit or shade! whate’er thou be, 
Angel or fiend! I welcome thee! 
Echo. 
I welcome thee! 
Exile. . 
O, dost thou pity my distress? 


Lonpon, Eng. 


Echo. 
Yes! 
Exile. 
I curse the sweet false face, that came 
And burnt into my life, like flame.— 
I curse the days that bring me shame. 


Echo. 
Shame! 
Exile. 
What man should curse, if I curse not? 
Echo. 
Curse not! 
Exile. 
Dost thou condemn this thing I do? 
Echo. 3 
I do! 
Exile. 


Night brings no rest—no joy the-day— 
My groping soul hath lost her way— 
I have forgotten how to pray. 


Echo. 
Pray! 
Exile. 
My heart is fierce, I cannot pray! 
Echo. 
Pray! 
Exile, 


To whom? an anger’d God’s above— 
They mock, who tell me God is love. 


Echo. 
God is love! 
Exile. 


Ah, would I could believe it true. 
Echo. 
; Believe it true! 
Echo. 
O richest words that ever fell 
On heart long doom’d with grief to dwell. 
If this be true, then, all is well. 


Echo, ' 
All is well! 
Exile. 
Beyond this dark, a fair dawn comes! 
Echo. 
Dawn comes! 
Exile. 
Lone spirit, for thy words I love thee! 
Echo. 
I love thee! 
Exile. 


Adieu sweet voice! by stream and dell, 
I’ll ponder what thy answers tell.— 
If God be love, I shall fare well. 


Echo. 
Farewell! 


W. WILSEY MARTIN. 
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QUAINT AND CURIOUS. 


WOMAN. 


. Woman! blest partner of our joys and woes! 

. Blessing and blest wherever she goes. 

. Eager to hope, but not less firm to bear; 

O, born to soothe distress and lighten care! 

Profound as reason, and as justice dear; 

Yet suffering vice compels her tear. 

. Meekly to bear with wrong and cheer decay, 

. And wipe the mourner’s bitter tear away. 

O woman! woman! thou art formed to bless! 

. For woman is all truth and steadfastness. 

11. Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet, 

12. Each softest, truest virtue there should meet. 

13. Women were made to give our eyes delight, 

14. So fond and true, so beautiful and bright. 

15. Ye watchful sprites that made e’en man your 
care, | 

16, You are not free because you’re more than fair. 

17. Oh, man! how sublime,—from Heaven his 
birth, 

18. And you of man was made, man but of earth. 

1g. Gay smiles to comfort; April showers to move; 

20, The important business of your life is love: 

21. Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, 
wife,— ; 

22. The loved and cherished idol of my life. 

23. There is something in their hearts which 
passes speech, 

- 24. There is a charm no vulgar mind can reach; 

25. A rosebud set with a little wilful thorn, 

26. Still shall your charms my fondest themes 
adorn; : 

27. Sacred by birth and built by hands divine, 

28. Pure and unspotted as th’ ermine; 

29. Her worth, her warmth of heart let friend- 
ship say,— pe 

30. All my fortunes at thy foot I’ll lay. 


9D BHT AKLHLD NH 


1, Sand; 2. Cowper; 3. Byron; 4. Mrs. Barbauld; 5. Savage. 
6. Crabbe; 7. Mrs. Hemans; 8. J. Grahame; 9. J. Bird; ro: 
Chaucer; 11. Milton; 12. Jonson; 13. Young; 14. Patterson’ 
15. T. Brown; 16, Etherege; 17. Bulwer; 18. Randolph; 19° 
Parnell; 20. Lyttleton; 21. Montgomery; 22. Prentice; 23° 
Story; 24. W. Allison; 25. Tennyson; 26. Hillhouse; 27. 
Dryden; 28. Davenant; 29. Scott; 30. Shakespeare. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. C. W. Mou_tTon. 


QUERIES. 


Why did William Belloe?) What can Miss Eliza 
Cook? Whom did John Crown? What creek did 
John Ford? Why was John Gay? At what time 
was John Home? Why did James Howell? Why 
did Richard Lovelace? A coal dealer should be 
Lord George Lyttleton. Why did Thomas Tickell 
him? Where was William Vincent? What did 
Joseph Trapp? When was Margaret Fuller? 
Whom did Miss Anna C. Lynch? How much was 
Samuel Woodworth? Over what waters’are the 
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Sir Edgerton Brydges? Of what did Charles Dud- 
ley Warner? Why did Francis Hodgson Burnett? 
What does Mary Mapes Dodge? What did Harriet 
Martineau? Whatdid Buchanan Reid? What did 
Leigh Hunt? Why was Laurence Sterne? Where 
does Henry Cabot Lodge? Why does Washington 
Gladden? What does Christopher P. Cranch? 
Does Edward Pyson Roe? Why will Isaac Israel 
Hayes? Does Frederick Henry Hedge? 


POST-HASTE. 


Miss Kate Field was slightly startled at the 
unique superscription on a letter received by her 
when at Newport recently, which ran thus: 


‘My cousin Kate—whose family name 
Is Field (how dear it is to fame!) 
At Newport now abides; 
The furtive calm she deigns to woo, 
And angles for the oysters, too, 
Amid the surging tide. 


‘* Trolling for fish—she loves to troll— 
In rolling bark, her barcarolle, 
And siren-like she calls; 
Or, jilting the smiles of Neptune, she 
Revels, like lithe Terpsichore, 
In mazy codfish balls. 


‘“To her, so brilliant and so fair 
I prithee, gentle postman, bear 
This missive from me straight; 
The while will I right thankful be 
That fortune has vouchsafed to me 
So sweet a cousin Kate.” 


CLEVELAND IS OUR PRESIDENT. 


S 


OSZTPAZYOUHNOGCAVAMY 
Z2PCMdmSmrrZoHNnodcy 


TACOMNHOZS Os. AZO-NOCwA UA, 
APUACOMHUSSOMYE>SZOHHNOCH UA 


VACOMHY 


ZPCmM<mr Se ZOHnoacan'd 


“OMA UVACONHUZOHNOGHAUAMNH 
GOWMHUArPrAdsmdtr se zoHNocHn 
CMHOAZrr Ndr szyHM0d 

OAZPr smarts mrrZzoHMo 
AGOWHOAZPHMN > ZOHNOCRY 
VACONHOAZSPE Mr SZYHNOCHUA 
AUVACOWHOAZKPHrSEAZOHNOCHA UA 
MRAUDCONHOAPZOHNOCH UAH 
NOMAUTAGCONHODADHNOCAVAMMHNH 
SENHA YDAONHODHNOGCHAUAMMNHYD 
DHUNMDAUDCONHWNOCHRUAMMNHUE 
AOHMNMAUACONOCmMUAMMNHUMZ 
ZMOHYMDYACOCHRUAMMHUMZY 


HOHE AUDCONHNOCHRUANUHUE 
Soi 


ZMOHNMADACONOCHyUAMHNHUMZ 
OM OMDAUWCONHDHNOCAyWAMMHSY 
GOVHOUAZP rAd dra rZOHMNO 


v2) 
6 
OnH 


PRES LDENT 

Can be read upwards of five thousand different 
ways by starting with the centre letter C and taking 
the most zigzag course to any of the four corners, 
viz., ‘‘ Cleveland is our President.” 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, was 

the owner of a fine hotel at Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Freeman, a wealthy widow, owned a 
fine brown-stone house adjoining. Mr. Cor- 
coran sent Mrs. Freeman a note, saying that 
he intended enlarging his hotel, and that he 
would be pleased to learn the value which 
she placed upon her house, and that he 
would send her a check for the amount. 
This was lordly, but not successful. Mrs. 
Freeman whose wealth was reckoned by the 
millions, replied that she had thought of 
enlarging her flower-garden, and that if Mr. 
Corcoran would kindly place a value on his 
hotel, she would be delighted to send him a 
check for the amount. 

Various versions have been given of Sir 
Boyle Roche’s famous image, but none, we 
think, is quite correct. Does it not run 
thus? ‘‘I smell a rat; I see it brewing in 
the storm; but I will nip it in the bud.” 
Probably it was spoken in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, whose debates were often enriched by 
his startling rhetoric. It was he who was 
prepared to give up not only a part, but the 
whole of the constitution, in order to preserve 
the remainder. But he never excelled the 
= unknown advocate who described a witness 
as coming into court with unblushing foot- 
steps, and with the cloak of hypocrisy in 
his mouth. And in our own day an English 
Member of Parliament— Lord Stanley, if 
we mistake not—said that a pension was a 
nest-egg upon which a soldier might take 
his stand in old age. . Who is there indeed, 
who has never mixed his metaphors? 

Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, in his 
last book, ‘‘ What I Remember,” speaks fre- 
quently of George Eliot, whom, by the way, 
he always calls Mrs. Lewes. He says that 
she had a ‘‘most impressionable and sen- 
sitive mind,’’ was ‘‘wax to receive, and mar- 
ble to retain.”” His remarks give a most 
pleasant impression of the great novelist’s 
home life. Of her personal appearance, he 
says merely, ‘‘she might have been Dante’s 


aunt.” In the course of his reminiscences, 
Mr. Trollope also throws a side light on the 
character of Lady Lytton Bulwer, when he 
says that once in Florence, he saw her furi- 
ously angry with all things in the Heaven 
above and the earth beneath, because she 
was, for the moment, inconvenienced. 

It is by this side, also, of his homely, 
every-day wisdom that Emerson differs from 
Marcus Aurelius. Not that the latter lived 
in the air either; but he is somewhat too. 
grave, and always takes the world in a mor- 
alizing vein. Emerson writes of all these 
things lightly, flowingly, and in full sympathy 
with the farmer and the citizen, putting: 
himself in their place with shrewd Yankee 
common-sense. Emerson himself speaks of 
Plutarch and Montaigne as joining hands. 
across the gulf of time which separated them, 
and when I read certain sides of his writing, 
I incline to put him with them as an equal 
third. Or better still, he reminds us of 
what the old Greeks used to call a wise man, 
par excellence, some Solon, or Thales, not a 
metaphysician, but a man who studied life 
and coined it into wisdom. 

Edmund Yates has, in his mansion at _ 
Brighton, the desk which formerly stood in 
Charles Dickens’ writing room, in the chalet 
at Gad’s Hill, which, it may be remembered, 
was given him by Fechter. A silver plate 
has been attached to it, with this inscription: 
‘‘This desk, which belonged to Charles 
Dickens, and was used by him on the day 
of his death, was one of the ‘familiar objects 
of his study,’ which were ordered by his will 
to be distributed ‘among those who loved 
him,’ and was accordingly given by his exec~ 
utrix to Edmund Yates.’”’ Around the walls 
are hung portraits of Dickens, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, George Augustus Sala, Robert 
Browning, Rachel Browning, Fred Burnaby, 
Walt Whitman, T. H. S. Escott, and J.C. M. 
Bellew. There are engravings, after Rey~ — 
nolds, of Dr. Johnson and David Garrick; 
some sketches of Thames scenery; the origi~ 
nal drawing for the cover of Z%me, by Fildes, 
and a wondrous clever sketch by John Leech 
of ‘‘A Foreign Tenor.’’ Besides these may 
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be noted shelves filled with books of refer- 
ence, portaits of favorite riding horses, and 
a pipe-rack.- One of the principal treasures 
in this pleasant room is the volume of letters 
written by Charles Dickens to Edmund Yates. 
They extend over many years, beginning 
with the ceremonious note on their first 
acquaintance, to the cordial and friendly 

missive penned only the day before the 
writer's death. . 


HISTORICAL. 


- CHARLES I. 
Charles I. of England was beheaded Jan. 
30, 1649. 
GREECE. 
Greece became subject to the Turkish 
Empire in the fifteenth century. 


CHARLEMAGNE, 
Charlemagne was the first Emperor of 
Germany, and was crowned by Pope Leo 


III, a. D. 800. 
FLORIN. 


The florin, a very common European 


coin, was first coined by the Florentines, 
hence its name. 
LEPROSY. 

Leprosy is a skin disease described in 
Lev. xiii. (B. C. 1490) which prevailed in 
ancient times throughout Asia. It has 
now almost disappeared from Europe. It 
chiefly affected the lower classes, yet 
occasionally proved fatal to the very highest 
personages. Robert Bruce of Scotland died 
of leprosy in 1329. A hospital for lepers 
was founded at Granada, by Queen Isabella 
of Castile, about 1504, and a large number 
of leper-houses were founded in Britain.. 

THE BIBLE. 

The number of letters in the Bible is 3, 
586,489; words, 773,692; verses, 31,173; 
chapters, 1,189; books, sixty-six. The 
longest book in the old Testament is Psalms, 
it having 150 chapters; the shortest is Oba- 
diah, it having but one chapter of only 
twenty-one verses. The longest books in 


the New Testament are Matthew and the 


Acts, each of which consists of twenty-eight 


chapters, although Luke contains more 
verses and words; John is the shortest, 
containing one chapter of fourteen verses 
and 296 words. The longest chapter in 
the Old Testament is the 119th Psalm, 
which contains 176 verses. The shortest 
chapter is 117th Psalm; it contains but two 
verses. The longest chapter in the New 
Testament is the first chapter of Luke, 
it contains eighty verses; the shortest is 
1 John, first chapter, it contains ten verses. 
The longest verse in the Old Testament is 
the ninth verse of the eighth chapter of 
Esther, it contains ninety words composed 
of 426 letters; the shortest verse is the 
twenty-fifth verse of the first chapter of 
1 Chronicles, consisting of twelve letters and 
three words. The middle verse is the 
eighth verse of 118th Psalm. The nine- 
teenth chapter of 2 Kings and thirty-seventh 
chapter of Isaiah read alike. The 8th, 
15th, 21st and 31st verses of the r1o5th 
Psalm are alike. The book of Job is the 
oldest book in the Bible, and the z2rst verse 
of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains all the let- 
ters of the alphabet with the exception of 
“<j.” The 35th verse, 11th chapter, of St. 
John, is the shortest in the Bible. 


REVIEWS. 


FICTION. : 

The Mew York Star recently remarked 
that ‘‘ The novels in Ticknor’s Paper Series 
are all good.” Scores of other competent 
critics have made similar statements giving 
unqualified commendation to this handsome, 
charming, legitimate, and cheap series of . 
original copyright novels. The latest vol- 
ume is ‘‘The Led-Horse Claim,” a chef 
d’euvre of Mary Hallock Foote, the brill- 
iant and gifted woman who is at once fore- 
most among our American illustrative artists 
and among our modern novelists. For 
some years past, Mrs. Foote has dwelt in 
the territory of Idaho, and her two stories 
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(of which this is one) written during that . 


period have been peculiarly rich in the local 
color of the Rocky Mountains, and their 
picturesque forms of life, dialect, and 
customs. The author views the vast and 
magnificent mountain crown of the continent 
with the quick and appreciative eyes of an 
accomplished artist, and alternates won- 
derful bits of word-painting with vigorous 
and impressive and dramatic incidents. 
The American proclaims ‘‘The Led-Horse 
Claim”’ to be ‘‘ Fully equal, in general effect, 
to Mrs. Burnett's ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’’’; 
and Zhe Churchman gives high praise to 
‘‘the virtues and grace of this simple yet 
charming story.”’ The illustration on another 
page serves as the frontispiece to the book. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co., 16mo, paper, 5o0c. 

Ernest De Lancey Pierson has written an 
amusing story in ‘‘A Slave of Circum- 
stances.’’ In the opening chapters the fol- 
lowing events take place: A young man who 
has reached the tramp stage of pecuniary 
_ infelicity, is seated on the steps of a mansion 
in Madison Square, sleeping in the cold 
night air. A well-dressed stranger, a man 
verging on confirmed bachelorhood, accosts 
him, and despite the young tramp’s surly 
manner, announces his intention of befriend- 
ing him. Just then the street-door opens, 
and a young girl comes out, leaning on her 
father’s arm. ‘‘That is the girl I intend 
you to marry,’ says the sleek gentleman, and 


bundles the tramp off to the Impecunious | 


Club to eat, sleep, and live like a gentleman. 
The Impecunious Club consists of twelve 
young men who, having expensive tastes and 
nothing wherewith to gratify them, form an 
offensive and defensive alliance for matri- 
monial piracy. They are clothed, fed, 
lodged, and provided with about two hundred 
dollars a month for pocket-money; they 
introduce and vouch for each other; each 
selects an heiress and goes in to win her, 
the others aiding as best they can; and if he 
marries the girl, he assigns one-tenth of the 
income he acquires to the club. This isa 
good starter, and though Mr. Pierson has 
fallen off a little in the latter part, he has 


- dinner. 


a very admirable manner. 


still made a very readable book. Chicago: 
Belford, Clarke & Co., 16mo, paper, 5oc. 

A new book by Judge Tourgee is always 
worth reading, because he has a fashion of 
getting hold of out-of-the-way and interest- 
ing characters—persons in whom the reader- 
becomes interested, and with whom he seems 
to get acquainted. This is not so much 
because the author devotes elaboration to - 
the details of physical appearance, or dress, 
or any of the outward signs of personality, 
nor does he enter minutely into a descrip- 
tive analysis of the workings of the mind 
or peculiarity of disposition; but the char- 
acters are allowed to speak for themselves, | 
and to show forth what is in them by their 
words and their acts. In this new story, 
‘* Black Ice”’ (which, by the way, has noth- 
ing to do with the ancient ‘‘ Ethiop in the 
fence,’ but is rather a story of the North, 
with the pastimes and perils of a ringing 
winter), Mr. Tourgee presents to us several 
people whose acquaintance is quite worth 
making. The teller of the story is himself 


a sort of rough diamond, with enough 


exterior polish to show an occasional sparkle 
and some unsuspected gleams of fire from 
within. He is, however, evidently a man 
who has but little patience for photograph- 
ing the minutiz of every-day life, although 
he does, too, take a good deal of pleasure in 
the hearty homeliness of a Thanksgiving 
Perhaps the most: interesting char- 
acter in the book is an old country doctor, — 
one of that well-known genus thoroughly 
trained in his profession and well-read in its 
later-advances, but finding his real effective- 
ness in the intuitive keenness of perception 
and judgment which the born physician 
must have. This old fellow appears upon 
the scene at every critical point, and resolves 
order out of chaos, light out of darkness, in 
He is, withal, 
big-hearted, generous, and self-devoted, and 
makes his tenderness all the more effective 
because of its contrast with his rather rough 
way of showing it. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, 16mo, cl., pp. 438 


$1.25. 
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POETRY. 

‘The Disciples,” by Harriet Eleanor 
Hamilton King, a poetical history of Mazzini 
and his followers in their struggles for the 
freedom of Italy, has obtained great popu- 
larity in Italy, this being the ninth edition. 
A part of it, Ugo Bassi’s ‘‘Sermon in a 
Hospital,’’ a fragment which touches the 
deeps in human nature, has already been 
printed in this country, and those who have 
read it will be ready to give a welcome to 
the whole book. It is mostly in the form of 
monologue, that portion relating to Ugo 
Bassi, in camp, in cloister, and in hospital, 
being by far of the greatest interest and 
power. Itisa martial poem, but, sandwiched 
in between the battles and the skirmishes, 
are some scenes of exquisite pathos and 
beauty. Such are the story ‘of Anita, the 
banishment of Nicotera, the dream of Ugo 
Bassi’s friend, and the cheer he scattered 
on the long, lonely, harassed march. The 


volume is daintily bound and beautifully 


printed. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., 16mo, cl., pp. 318, $1.50. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘Three Kingdoms”’ is the official manual 
of the Agassiz Association, a great body of 
workers organized for the systematic study 
of natural objects. The Association has 
now grown to such large proportions that 
its arms are stretched out in every direction 
throughout the United States, reaching over 
Canada into England, and even as far away 
as Japan. The Chapters of this Association, 
linked together for scientific pursuits, now 
number nearly one thousand, and represent 
an individual membership of nearly fifteen 
thousand persons, young and old, engaged 
in the systematic study of elementary botany, 
entomology, geology, anatomy, physiology, 
etc., etc., conducted under the leadership 
of competent teachers. The State of New 
York alone contains 120 Chapters. It need 
scarcely be said that every member should 
have a copy of ‘‘Three Kingdoms.” A 
handsome picture of ‘‘ Professor Agassiz 
examining a Sea Urchin”’ forms the frontis- 
piece of the volume, every page of which 
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is replete with interesting and important 
information. - Full directions will be found 
in it for organizing; plans of work, books to 
be read and consulted, and all the necessary 
details for joining the great army of workers 
in nature’s own laboratory. New York: The 
Writers’ Publishing Co., 16mo, cl., 75¢c. 

‘*The Aryan Race: Its Origin and its 
Achievements,’’ by Charles Morris, is one of 
the most important works, not only for the 
student, but for the general reader interested 
in historical researches, that has appeared 
for a long time; and to such its importance 
is not exceeded by the fascinating interest 
that it possesses. If Mr. Morris had not 
already won a foremost place among the 
scholars of the world, this work would cer- 
tainly place him in that position, for besides. 
the evidence that it furnishes in itself of the 
most thorough and patient research, it is a 
marvel of literary excellence as well as a 
monument to the broad scholarship and the 
keen grasp of mind of the author. The 
purpose of Mr. Morris, so admirably carried 
out is to trace the history of the Aryan race. 
—‘‘that great and noble family of mankind 
which has played so striking a part upon 
the stage of the world; to seek it in its — 
primitive home, observe the unfoldment of 
its beliefs and institutions, follow it in its 
migrations, consider the features of its intel- 
lectual supremacy, and trace the steps by 
which it has gained its present high position 
among the races of mankind.’’ This is the 
first attempt that has ever been made to 
bring into one volume the story of this 
people, despite the great interest which 
surrounds it, and one had to wade through 
many books which dealt with this story 
fragmentarily—a really painful operation — 
to arrive in a meagre way at what is given 
by Mr. Morris in so comprehensive and 
deeply interesting a manner. The work 
is an incalculably valuable addition to histor- 
ical literature. Chicago: S. C..Griggs & 
Co., 12mo, cl., pp. 347, $1.50. 

‘*Ethics of Boxing and Manly Sport,” 
by John Boyle O’Reilly, is not a manual for 
the professional or amateur athlete. It does 
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not defend the brutality of ‘‘the ring,”’ or 
encourage prize-fighting. ‘‘Its main pur- 
pose is to bring into consideration the high 
value, moral and intellectual, as well as 
physical, of those exercises that develop 
healthy constitutions, cheerful minds, manly 
self-confidence, and appreciation of the 
beauties of nature and natural enjoyment.’’ 
The first part treats of the Ethics and Evo- 
lution of Boxing, and in it stirring accounts 
are given of some notable fights, ancient and 
modern. While Mr. O’Reilly regrets and 
deplores the brutality of the prize ring, and 
declares it to be ‘‘as unnecessary as it is 
repulsive,’ yet he finds a wholesome lesson 
in a fight. Sayer’s great contest with 
Heenan ‘‘proved that a small man can 
easily defeat a big and heavy one by skill, 
pluck, and endurance”; and from Tom 
King’s victory over Jim Mace, Englishmen 
learned that ‘‘beating, bruising and even 
blinding a man do not defeat him if his 
heart be true and strong.” The bruises 
and the scars and the blood ‘‘are the price 
of a precious and beautiful thing —the sight 
of manly qualities under severest strain.” 
Mr. O’Reilly’s enthusiasm for boxing is 
inexhaustible. ‘‘All other athletic exer- 
cises, with one exception,’’ he says, ‘‘are 
limited or partial in their physical develop- 
ment. That exception is swimming. Swim- 
ming takes the whole muscular system into 
play, uniformly and powerfully. Lungs, 
heart, trunk, and limbs, all but the eyes, 
have to do their full share of the work. 
Boxing leaves nothing out; it exercises the 
whole man at once and equally —the trunk, 
the limbs, the eyes—and the mind.” But 
those who cannot share the author’s admi- 
ration for the manly art will find the book 
not only interesting but instructive and 
useful. The chapters on training and exer- 
cise generally for the promotion of health 
contain many hints and directions which 
the reader may study with profit. The 
account of ancient Irish athletic games, 
exercises, and weapons, contains some curi- 
ous information of considerable interest; 
while the: concluding chapters, consisting 


of canoeing sketches, will. delight all who 
are devoted to the paddle. Mr. O’Reilly is 
an experienced and graceful writer, and we 
need. say nothing of the literary merits of his 
book, which the publishers have brought 
out in the excellent style characteristic of 
their house. Boston: Ticknor & Co., 12mo, 


cl., pp. 18+ 358, $1.50. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Since the first form of this number of 
QUERIES was printed, Miss Amelie Rives 
was united in marriage to Mr. John Arm- 
strong Chanler, at her home at ‘‘ Castle 
Hill,”’ Virginia. 

All mothers should have ‘‘Our Baby’s 
First and Second Year,’’ by Marion Harland. 
It is a splendid little book and is furnished 
free upon receipt of your address, by Reed 
& Carnrick, New York. Send for it and 
you will find it contains many valuable 
suggestions. | 

Carl Schurz, who is yet in Germany, and 
was recently entertained by Prince Bismarck, 
is preparing a thorough study of Bismarck’s 
career and of its bearings on the political 
situation in Europe. It will appear in an 
early number of Zhe Forum. — 


‘‘A Fortnight of Folly” is the title of a 
new book from the pen of Maurice Thomp- 
son, about to issue from the press of John 
B. Alden, Publisher, New York. It is pro- 
nounced by those who have seen it, one of 
the brightest productions of his prolific pen. 
Combining a requisite amount of ‘‘plot’”’. 
with considerable picturesque description of 
life out of doors amid romantic scenery and 
quaint characters, for which Mr. Thompson 
is almost unrivaled, there is enough of action 
to keep the reader wide awake, and an 
amount of fun that will surprise even those 
best acquainted with the humorous vein in 
the author’s character... The story is, in the 
main, a satire upon authors and publishers, 
and on this account particularly will attract 
large attention and comment. 7 
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QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 


Answers to Questions in this number will appear in the September issue. 


BRIEF CRITICISMS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, AND AMERICAN. 
(American authors are indicated by an asterisk *.) 

WILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN. * 


State (1) the name of the author criticised; and 
(2) the name of the author of the criticism. 


N. B.—Only one criticism «fon each author is 
included, but this restriction does not apply to the 
authors of the criticisms; for instance: Only one 
criticism upon Macaulay may appear, but there 
may be two or more written by Macaulay upon 
other authors. 


1. If you were to write a fable about little 
fishes, Doctor, you would make the little fishes’ talk 
2 whales. G ld arnivi UL Viyrw | somal Y dinate” 


if pe Tero The wicked wasp of FTyickenham, 7 I Ae 
oe AO] i Miss Alfre UL Wyitrn = Z dinleg 
2 And he the man heboral Nain e’s selfe had 
made | 
To mock herselfe and Truth to imitate, 
Wid Lb 5. Of Wek. We etl like a star and dwelt apart. 
van We e biel gfinding, glass-eyed, lone 
Caloyer. 


But he need take no pains. to convince us 
he’s not . 
(As his enemies say) the American Scott. 
The mo most Aa ie man on earth. 
= ears wises ightest, meanest of mankind. 
I = Him who first with harmony inform’d 
* eenrdet he lan age fathers. . 
- ines a oR, is if Piet Kai baw eee 
12. The prose Homer of human nature. 
13. In humor no mortal has excelled him 
ére, bdihere 
Rie Meee Pence every os 
15. Of all the song-writers that ever warbled, 
or chanted, or sung, the best, in our estimation, is 


he 


aid: ‘* There was 
*twas no matter 


no matter,” and proved it 
what he said. 
17. The Spenser of the pica 8 ee piesa 
18. All other men whom I have ever PS eta are 
mere children to him, and yet all is palsied by a 


at want of moral ead a dual 
Rak | | tg e ary. t only goo damnef, and if ever I 


am pint shall like him to damn me. 


20. The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 

_ Should have a hook and a small trout to 
pull it. 

*2r1. It was said that it was honor enough to any 


one country to have produced such a man as 

22. You bandbox, 

23. Noman was more foolish when he had not 
a pen in his hand, or more wise when he had. 

24. The glory of her own sex, and the wonder 
of ours. 

25. The Rubens of English poetry. 


FACETIOUS UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
PERSONAGES, VESSELS, BATTLES, ETC. 
Entrance ways. S alin — f 

One who works in metals. - 


Sticks to you. th v rIyfo 
A lakeport of Ohio. —btivel cine hon 
hse 20 


A favor granted. — sere 

Nickname for Elizabeth. % “” ”” 

A name given to the Messiah. © 

An unsteady boat. « a aoe 

Talkative, just made, ‘and merry. 

11. First men. mms - 

12, To boast. - Rrag 7 ~ 

13. Used in a gun and value. 

14. Smoked pork. |} a%*“- 

15. <A Scottish hero. Walle+*~ 

16. To concede. ~ pew - + | 

17. A fermented liquor of honey and water. . 

18. A meadow. Je >, , ; 

Part of a.feather. | Aras— 

One who carves. ~ Garver - 

An inhabitant of Scotland. 

Place of exposure for the dead, and an 
Nonna 

23. Used in writing. {) @~ - 

A young goat. ~ Kv tet 

25. A pack-horse. — ww \ales : 


ws AMNON LEIGH. 
A fog. br OY *? 


SS Pyare dn 


RA od a. os fo 


22. 


NOTED WOMEN. 
(In Fiction.) 
EMILY A. BROWN. 


Jean Buchholz. 
Called ‘‘ Sunshine of St. Eulalie.” 


26. 
27. 
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28. Heroine of Bayard Taylor’s novel. 
29. Heroine of a novel by England’s first great 


novelist, died in Lisbon. 

30. Shipwrecked on the coast of Mauritius. 

31. Heroine of a novel written by the ‘‘Keeper” 
of Queen Charlotte’s wardrobe. 


32. No friend of the donkey. 3 

33. In the most popular novel ever written. 

34. ‘*A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath.” 

35. Over whose death Dickens is said to have 
wept. 

36. Heroine of a pet nursery tale. 

37. A beautiful Jewess. 

38. Said to be the most tender and artless of 


Shakespeare’s women. 


39. ‘*‘Then to the tower she climb’d.and took 
the shield.” 

40. An heroic little blind girl. 

41. An out o’door preacher. 

42. Saved her life by telling tales. 

43. Had a ‘‘rare talent for getting baby into 
difficulties,” 


44. Character taken by Modjeska at ‘‘ Wallack’s 
Testimonial.” 


45. Noted for patience and virtue. 
46. In Dicken’s best novel. 

47. She ‘‘ growed.” 

48. In Hawthorne’s best novel. 
49. Called ‘‘Dame Durden.” 

50. Married an Indian. 


First letters of first names form the title of a poem 
by Caroline E. Norton. 


HISTORY OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
| JOHN G. GITTINGs. 


26. When did Washington last visit West Vir- 
ginia, and what was the object of his visit? 

27. On what island in the Ohio, belonging to 
West Virginia, did an ex-Vice-President of the 


United States form a conspiracy in 1806? Slum 
Name five noted men connected, min the. 


28. 


tare 


history of ‘‘ North Western Virginia. 


[2 iin : 
29. When was the manufacture a ie Ns bebu ‘ 


at Wheeling? |(*™% 

30. What is the eT kk of the name 
‘‘Wheeling?” \\r od — ud. vv At = 

31. What inhabitant of ‘Brooke Co. was the 
founder of a religious sect? Was » & pal 

32. What lad, afterwards distinguished as a 
soldier, walked from Lewis Co. to Washington to 
beg his congressman to give him the ott 
to West Point 2m vo Yodstx 


33. What civil engineer ee the construc- 
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tion of the first railroad across the Allegheny 
Mountains? Merc , 

34. What sar he apt did Daniel Webster make 
in 1851, in regard to ‘‘ Western Virginia?” 

35. In what year was the first railroad completed | 
in West Virginia? }¥4> § ¥0. 

36. Before the separation of the state, who was 
the only governor of Virginia ever elected from A 
the district now known as West Virginia ? ph) wd) Up 

37. What renowned Confederate officer was a. sane Lp, 
native of Clarksburg, West Virginia? 

38. What extraordinary event occured within 7 
the present limits of this state in Oct., 1859? /; F », rrr 

39. When was the ordinance of secession fascca & Ran” 
_ by the state of Virginia? 

40. What cause of grievance had the people of 
‘* Western Virginia” against ‘‘Old Virginia” prior 
to this time? | 

41. When was the ordinance of secession sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people of Virginia? 

42. When and where was held the first large 
meeting of citizens of West Virginia which de- 
nounced the ordinance of secession? 

43. What important resolution, which was the 
first step that led to the formation of the new state, 
was adopted at this meeting? 

44. Where and when was convened the conven- 
tion which ot leer the new state government of 
Virginia? W urluws wae Vs Url 

45. When did this convention pass an ordinance | e 
providing for the formation of a new state rab Fo ph, eh? 

46. Who was appointed governor of the “Re- 
organized State of Virginia?” 

47. Who was appointed lieutenant-governor ? 

48. When did the people of the ‘‘ Re-organized 
State of Virginia’ vote on the question of the 
formation of a new state, and what was the vote? 

49. Where and when did the constitutional 
convention of the new state meet? Yiu low bev Yo> Ip'el 

50. What part of the constitution of the State of 

Virginia did the new constitution retain ? 4 ne Putt sag Ris he - 
7 . 


Gal aeret PLANT HISTORY. 
pepe J. L. BEDFORD. 
51. When and by what nation was tea introduced 
into Europe? |\y\0 Weeo.>- 
52. Where is the rice paper tree found 2 jae \ 
53. What psa is called by Shakespeare ‘‘ Herb 
of Grace”? 
54. What plant was held sacred by the worship 
pers of Isis? \-u~® ee - 
55. When did speculation in tulips become a 
mania ? \y wiht Dy \MA® kyu - 
56. What remarkable plant was discovered in 
South America in 1801? Yip vere 
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expressions? (a) efistolam perlegi, (b) perterritus est. 
65. Howcame cujus to be the genitive of gaz? 
66. Which is the most emphatic position in a 
Latin sentence that the following parts of speech 
can occupy? (a) a verb, (b) an adjective, (c) an 
adverb. ae 
67. How is the quantity of the syllableS of 
Latin words determined ? 
61. What is the nut t of Jupiter ? \y rSuauk. 68. How_is the ablative singular of the fifth 
62. From what plant is saffron obtained ? C Arewd declensidh formed ? 
63. Who first gave information about cotton ? \red- M69. ‘What is the difference in meaning between 
64. Which wan: the first of European countries to | possum and gueo? 
cultivate cotton ? WV hoe. 70. How does swmmus come from supremus ? 
65. By what people was its culture introduced ?\)..71. What is a concrete noun? 
66. When and where was the first great cotton 72, What is a noun called that is found in one 
fair of the United States held? Wi pmrn Sa. ik el. case only? In two only? 
67. When was sugar cane __ brought into 73. What does the suffix in audax and lognax 
Louisiana? \'y\ : denote? 
68. The wood of what tree is burned as incense 74. How is inisitinlication expressed in Latin? 
in pagan temples? °) jw (yrs ON > 75. What are the two negatives of sz, and what 
69. What tree was in ancient times used on | is the difference in their use? 
public walks, and called the tree of the people? ¢\)| 
70. Of what country is the dahlia a native? y 
71. Who introduced it into Europe, and when: 
72. What is the old English name for the sweet 
brier rose? DIS rant 
73. What plant was adopted as a badge by 
Louis VII of France? \ Rege: % 
"74. Where were hybrid gladioli first produced 2) 


57. When was it introduced into England 2/ Hf 7 

58. When and where were the first apples picked 
in the United States ? {fo 5% Prelim - 

59. What plant derives its name from the color 
of its root-juice? @3loeg d ave: 

60. What plant was used by the natives of India 
to poison their wells on the advance of the British 


army? (Arn . 


Bet TEL OCIA L FACE TIA. 
Rayer ROO 4 Owe, EMMETTE COLEMAN. 
76. Similar to ourselves. 
77. One of the lowest order of mammals. ; 
78. Is it right to be always truthful? 
79. The name of a consonant, and the name of. 
a’vowel. 


‘ 


75. What flower is in many countries considered 80. Famed in history for loyal friendship¢> 7 we 
the emblem of friendship ?y et op tpl el 8r. A love adventure. Ww T\.. : : egies 
82. Behold me and my sister Valerie. / 0 ~ \ ou a 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
CLARA J. MCKEAN, 

51. In what three respects are nouns redundant? 

52. How many simple Latin verbs have a redu- 
plicated perfect? . 9°) 

53. What is the root and what the termination 
of mihi? 1- Whe - Yau Wr : 

54. Which two cases of vs are very rare? ao» % 

55, What is the dem in tandem ? Sor . So 
56. At,what age were the Romans Be es pueri,*) 
adolescentes, "Hlvenes ?2Y-44- 

57. What is the greatest, and what the least 
number of feet a hexameter line can have? \‘\- \® 

58. How does thee in est come from the verb sum? 

59. Whatare the only Latin nouns that end in v7? 

60. From what language are patronymics de- 
rived? 

61. Express in Arabic numerals |x|CLXXXDC. 

62. To which declensions do the following words 
belong? Fames, pinus, requies, satrapes, vas. 

63. Where may @fsissimus, a Superlative of zpse 
be found? 

64. What is the meaning of fer in the following 


83. To furnish a common ejaculation with bet. 
ting raiment. { Clr Th = 

84. The itive of death, = to the New 
Testament. 

85. A match. 

86. An invitation to approach proffered to an 

< _Eastern continent. 
"!’* 87, A negro’s mode of pronouncing a much- 
used demonstrative pronoun. °(Ax. “ 
|) 88. A noted Confederate general is my creditor. Doe 

89. What is another name for the Emerald Isle ? 

go. A loquacious bird, and light. 7 . 

gt. Avery light, pungent fluid. Ov Prur 

92. Caterpillars and grubs. 4 Leah's 

93. Adiminutive of a Hebrew ancales name. ar re = 

94. Short boots. ‘Py. i> 

95. Vociferate in the same manner that Marion, 
Clara,‘and Ido. (sc pans 

96. An idle fancy. \)\.u. aro 

97. Acity in Southern United States, with an 
intercalated vowel. “oor a 1 

98. A famous Egyptian queen. 9. < © >» * 

gg. A letter of the alphabet. & ys 
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too. A figure in Scandinavian mythology, and 


. a 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
WILLIAM H. TIBBALS. 

76. Who was ‘‘the blue stocking lady” whom 
Mr. Bryant met in 1853 at the house of Mr. John 
Chapman, a publisher of the Strand ?llaa os Sh 

77. While Mr. Bryant was in Syria in 1853, he 

et some one whom he had celebrated in a poem 
hirty years before. Who was it? 

78. How did the poet of ‘‘ Memory” 
“Human Life” esteem our poet? 

79. ‘‘Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare. 

_ Gentle and merciful and just! 
* Who, in the fear of God didst bear 
“The sword of power, a nation’s trust.” 
To whom do these lines refer? : 

80, ‘‘ Yet there is sadness in thy soft caress, 

Wind of the blooming year! 
The gentle presence, that was wont to bless 
Thy coming, is not here.” 
(a) From what poem are these verses taken < (®) 
What is the reference in ‘‘ gentle presence” 2°! ry 

81. Name at least five personal references in “ite 
poem ‘‘A Lifetime.” 

82. For whom and on what occasion was the 
hymn written beginning 

‘‘Ancient of days! except thou deign” ? 


and 


ta 
v 


83. Name ten poems in which references are © 


clearly made to Mrs. Bryant. 

84. What word did Mr. Bryant say, in a letter 
to Mr. Dana, was the torment of his life Prom 

85. By whom, when, and where was Mr. Bryant 
baptized ? 
- 86. Who said of Mr. Bryant ‘‘it was’ worth a 
journey to the East, merely to see such a man”? 

87. Who said that the poem ‘‘ The Cloud on 
the Way” 

88. Whocharacterized our author’s eulogium on 
Washington Irving as ‘‘ Of and by itself, a monu- 
ment of American Literature” ? 

89. Who made a Latin version of the poem 
‘* Thanatopsis”’ ? | 

90. What poem was read at the reunion of Mr. 
Bryant’s class at Williams College in 1863, and by 
whom was it read? 

gt. Mr. Bryant once sent to Mr. Fields, for 
the Atlantic, a poem of which he said ‘‘I can think 
of no name for the trifle I send.” Under what title 
was it published? Qadiani VMS 

92. Who selected one of the venerable trees in 
the Mammoth Grove of California and gave it the 
name of our beloved poet of the forest, Bryant? 

93. ‘‘ Mr. = is here, and everybody is 


fir} 


seemed a reproach for overlong silence? 


running after him, but I cannot muster up curiosity 
enough to go.” Fill the blank with the proper name. 

94. In what(two at least) respects did our author 
regard the Odyssey better than the Iliad? 

95. (a) Mr. Bryant and Mr. Longfellow were 
elected to what foreign academy in 1872? (b) Who 
was the founder of the institution ? 3 

96. On what occasion and by whom was our 
poet introduced in the following manner ?— 

‘*Mr. President: I have the honor to present to 
you the most distinguished citizen of our state — I 
might say of our country—William Cullen Bryant.” 

97. Who unveiled and presented to the city of 
New York a statue of Fitz-Greene Halleck, on 
which occasion our poet delivered an address? 

98. ‘‘ His last word, as his first, was Liberty! 

His last word, as his first, for Truth 
Struck to the heart of age and youth: 
He sought her everywhere, 
In the loud city, forest, sea, and air.” 
Where are these lines found? 

99. ‘‘From the hour 

Where first he wandered by his native stream 

To crop the violets growing on its banks, 

And list to the brown thrashér’s vernal hymn. 

To the last hour of his long, honored life, 

He never faltered in his love of nature.” 

Who is the author of these verses ? 

too. ‘*‘He was a great man everyway — great in 
his gifts, great in his religious faith, great in his 
works, greatin his symmetry, great in his practical 
handling of things of personal, social, and political 
life, great in his experience of life, great in his 
wisdom, great in his goodness and sweetness, and 
great in his modesty and simplicity.” 
Where is this estimate found ? 


ANSWERS. 


Answers to Questions that appeared in the May number. 


PLANT HISTORY. 


J. L. BEDFORD. 
I. Bamboo. 


2. Betel nut. 


3. Cochin China, Malay Peninsula and 
Islands. 

4. Box tree. 

5. Fern seed. 

6. Broom (Planta Genesta). 

7. The Plantagenets. 

8. Charles Marie La Condamine. 

9g. Capsicum (Red Pepper). 
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10. Island of Amboyna. 

11. Dutch. 

12. Abyssinia. 

13. Date Palm. 

14. <A decoction of the bark was used for wash- 
ing mangy dogs. 

15. New Jersey. 

16, Durian. 

17. Indian and Malaysian Archipelagos. 

18. Romans. 

19. Ivy. 

20. Hebron. 

21. Palmetto. 

22. Oliver Cromwell. 


23. 1586. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
24. Virginia. 
25. Pumpkin. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
CLARA J. MC KEAN, 
I. Because it is named from Latium, a district 
of which Rome was a city. 
2. Because of its greater wealth of inflections. 


3. (a) From Cumae. (b) 20. 

4. La mer, le maire, la mére. 

5. Ennius. 

6. Nouns, pronouns, verbs, and adjectives. 
7, -cbus, 

es | pe ae Be 

g. About 500. 
10. More than one half, 
11, When used reflexively. 

Pe When more than one thousand are spoken 
of. 

13. Twenty. 


14. (a) Water, plural watering-place, (b) garden, 
plural country-house, (c) work, plural workmen, 
(d) harpstring, plural stringed instrument, (e) plank, 
plural account-books. 3 

15. Lucretius. 

16, Strong, nominative, accusative, and voca- 
tive; weak, genitive, dative, and ablative. 

17. Because they “an on other words. 

18. Present subjunctive. | 

Ig. Ist, Hic, 2d, zste, 3d, cle. 

20. Because they are prefixed in composition. 

21. . Bolder, rather bold, too bold. 

22. Respublica and jusjurandum. 

23. Pelagus, virus, and vulgus. 

24. Omnia and res omnes. 

25. In imperative sentences. 


| MYTHOLOGICAL FACETLE. 


WM. EMMETTE COLEMAN, 
26. Nyx. 


27. Tyro, or Tiro. 
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28. Pean. 
29. Apollo. 
30. Linus. 
31. Bias. 
32. Calais. 
$4, ta; 


34. Menelaus. 
35. Palladium. 


36. Asia. 

37. Diana. 
38. Brontes. 
39. Hero. 


40. Castor. 
41. Amazon. 
42. Eurydice. 


43. Mars. 

44. Hyad. Moenad. Dryad. 

45. Ate. 

46. Lethe. 

47. Calliope. 

48. Ariadne. Idalia. , i 

49. Cecrops. p11rAtn PY Zff4FL4 
50. Mentor. Ss 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


WILLIAM H. TIBBALS. 
26. March. 


27. June. 

28. To the poet’s favorite sister, Sarah, after- 
wards Mrs. Shaw. 

29. ‘‘To the Past” and ‘‘ The Death of the 
Flowers.” 

30. ‘‘ The Forest Hymn.” 

31. ‘‘ The African Chief.” 

32. Toa Mosquito. 

33. ‘‘ The Death of the Flowers.”’ 

34. ‘October. 

35. William Tell. 

36. Cooper’s ‘‘ Leather Stocking.”’ 

37. To Washington Irving. 

38. To J. Fenimore Cooper. 

39. Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

40. Mr. G. C. Verplanck. 

41. When abvut to start for Europe the first. 
time, he asked that he might be appointed bearer 
of dispatches. He did not receive the commission, 

42. ToC. Evangelides, ‘‘ The Greek Boy,” who: 
was graduated from Columbia College. 

43. In 1832, when ona visit to his brothers in 
Illinois, 

44. In beautiful pleasure grounds near Munich 
which were laid out by Count Rumford, a native 
of America. 

45. ‘*To the expedition of the Vermonters, 
commanded by Ethan Allen, by whom the British. 
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fort of Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain, was sur- 
prised and taken in May, 1775.”— Author. 

46. To the poet’s wife. 

47. To William Leggett. 

48. The poet’s grandfather, Deacon Snell. 

49. On the prairies in [llinois. 

50. Adam Smith. The tree appeared above the 
ground first in 1713. 


SCULPTURE. 
ELLEN R. MARTIN. 

51. The Priest of Apollo and his two sons in 
the coils of two serpents. 

52. Adam and his posterity in the bondage of 
sin and suffering. | 

53. More physical agony in the Laocoon. 

54. In the ruins near the city of Antium. 

55. Manly dignity. 

56. Because placed in the Belvedere of the 
Vatican. 

57. Lysippus. 

58. 16th century. 

59. . Appolonius and Tauriscus. 

60. Because placed in the Farnese palace. 

61. Physical agony alone—no moral 
taught. 

62. In the Capitoline Museum. 

63. Dying Gladiator. 

64. <A mutilated statue, or trunk of statue. 

65. A mutilated statue of Hercules. 

66. I50B. C. 

67. During the eras of Cesar and Augustus. 

68. The Colossus of the Nile. 

69. The era of the Diadochi. 

70. The successors of Alexander. 

71. It is often called the finest draped statue in 
the world. 

72. Portraiture. 

73. That every Roman set up in his house an 
image of the reigning emperor. 

74. Historical representation. 

75. Tocommemorate the taking of Jerusalem, 
70 A. D. 


idea 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
FREDERICK MAGLOTT. 
51. Universities of Lima and Mexico City. 
52. Don Pedro II. 
53. (a) Lima; (b) Because of the frequency of 
earthquakes. 
54. Popayan. 
55. (a) Francisco Pizarro; (b) Jan. 6, 1535. 
56. 181gand 1829. 
57. (a) Damascus; (b) 2,000 B. Cc. 
58. Stromboli, a volcano of the Lipari islands. 
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59. San Marino. 
60. Relvetia. 


61. Bajazet. 

62. Ruric. 

63. Scott. 

64. Balmoral Castle, Scotland. 
65. Hood. 

66. Egbert. 


67. Broad plains of Upper Louire. 

68. From Paris, king of Troy. 

69. In Catacombs under the city. 

70. Celtic and Latin. 

71. 898 years. 

72. A palace of the Moorish kings in Grenada. 
73. Christian IX. 

74. (a) St. Gothard: (b) About nine miles. 

75. Magdeburg. 


LITERARY SOBRIQUETS. 


C. W. MOULTON. 

76. Geoffrey Chaucer. 
77. William Dunbar. 
78. Thomas Kyd. _ 
79. William Shakespeare. 
80. Jonathan Swift. 
81. . Benjamin Disraeli. 
82. Joseph Miller. 
83. Maria Brooks. 
84. John Gower. 
85. Samuel Daniel. 

86. George Herbert. 
87. John Eliot. 
88. Adelaide A. Proctor. 
89. Washington Irving. 
go. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
gt. J. M. Bailey. 
92. James Hogg. 
93. Geoffery Chaucer. 
94. Francis Bacon. 
95. Edmund Spenser. 
96. Robert Burns. 
97. Alfred Tennyson. 
98. John Bach Mc Master. 
99. Thomas Carlyle. 

100. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 
CHARLES W. BAIN. 


76. Phéedre and Athahe. 
77. 11th chapter of the 2d book of Kings. 
78. Jacques-Bénigne, Bossuet, Esprit-Fléchier 
and Louis Bourdaloue. 
79. Born 1631, died 1715 at Paris. He was 
father of the Oratory from an early age to his death. 


OUERTES, 


He was a religious writer, a deep thinker, and a 
‘metaphysician. 

80. I65I-1715. 

81. Idomeneusén Louis XIV. Tyre is Holland, 
Protesilas is Luvois; the coalition against Idome- 
‘neus is the league of Augsburg; the mountain- 
castles are the towns on the Rhine and in Belgium. 
‘Certain discourses of Mentor to Idomeneus recall 
the anonymous letter to Louis XIV, and also the 
philosophic excuses for faults of kings, which 
Mentor gives, apply to Louis, and the speech of 
‘Mentor to Telemachus, evidently refers to the 
-grandson of the great king. 

82. Le Sage. 

83. Louis de Rouvior,( Duke de Saint Simon) 
Philippe de Courcillon, Marquis de Dangeau, and 
‘Charles Perrault. 

84. Spirit of the laws. 

85. 1694-1778. The tragedy of Oedipus. 

86. Hewasa native of Poitou, bred in his Paris, 
‘where his father was a notary. Heé was educated 
but indifferently at the college Louis-le-Grand, 
~where he was taught ‘‘little Latin and less Greek.” 

87. Denis Diderot and Jean le Rond d’Alembert. 

88. Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues 
{1715-1747). 

89. 1707-1788. ‘‘ Natural History” (unfinished), 
“*Discourse on Universal History,” ‘‘ Theory of 
the Earth,” ‘‘Epochs of Nature,” and a ‘‘ History 
-of Minerals.” He was the naturalist of the 
eighteenth century, and a savant of the highest 
order. 

go. Emile, Social Contract, Julie, or the New 
Heloise, Letters to d’Alembert, and to Christopher 
‘de Beaumont, Letters from the Mountain and the 
‘first part of his confessions. 

gt. Pierre Augustin Caron, afterwards at Beau- 
‘marchais. Two fantastic comedies founded upon 
the adventures of one and the same person. /igavo, 
-a village barber in the first place, who has tried 
his hand at several trades, contrives in various 
ways to outwit everyone, succeeds, by his skill, in 
everything, and does what he likes with all men. 
He is free, easy, and sarcastic, and not too particu- 
‘lar about the means he employs and is in fact a 
portrait of the author. In the second piece Figaro, 
who has become a valet, declaims too much, and 
‘represents the hatred of the people against aristoc- 
racy, of the valet against the master, and that mas- 
‘ter a young, witty, and generous nobleman. 

92. Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, Count de Mira- 
‘beau, 

93. He was born 1762 and perished 1794. He 
was one of the first to openly urge the people to 
«dispense with the monarchy. 
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94. Rivarol (1753-1801). In the interest of the 
monarchy. 

95. The genius of Christianity. 

96. 1756-1817. Her style is peculiarly attractive, - 
and it is impossible not to be struck by the warmth 
of her imagination, copiousness of phrase, ease, 
readiness in description and suggestion, and her 
large views on social and moral questions. 

97. Royer-Collard (1763-1845). He was opposed 
to materialism and earnestly combated the position 
of Coudillac. His masters were Plato, Descartes, 
Bossuet, Pascal, and Reid. 

98. Lord Byron. 

g9. Paul-Louis Courier (1772-1825). 

too, Pierre-Jean de Bérauger (1780-1857). <A 
greater poet than France had for some time known, 
in whom Villon lived again and whose spirit 
breathed the humor and satire of Rabelais. His 
songs have been favorites in all countries and 
may have been translated. His worship of Napo- 
leon was carried to excess. 


PRIZE SELECTIONS. 


201. Henry Burton; Beyond the Stars are Every- 
where. 

202. William D. Gallagher; Miama Woods, 
Dedication. 

203. Hartley Coleridge; From his Common- 
place Book. 


204. Lydia Huntley Sigourney; A Butterfly on 
a Child’s Grave. 


205. James Montgomery; Parted Friends. 

206. Kate Seymour McLean; The Silent Land. 
207. Thomas Tickell; Colin and Lucy. 

208. John Arbuthnot; Know Thyself. 

209. James G. Clark; The Mountains of Life. 
210. Dora Reed Goodale; Ripe Grain. 


211. Ellice Hopkins; The Two Worlds. 


212. Richard Harris Barham; Song. 

213. Joseph Addison ; Cato. 

214. William Roscoe; To My Books. 

215. William Somerville; The Chase. 

216. John Vance Cheney; Sleep of Years. 

217. Richard Henry Dana; The Husband’s and 


Wife’s Grave. 

218. Ophelia G. Browning; Amen. 

219. John Addington Symonds; Sonnets on the 
Thought of Death. 

220. Thomas Aird; 
Mount Aksbeck. 


The Devil’s Dream on 


221. Anna Katharine Green; Paul Isham. 
222. Charlotte Elliott; ‘‘ Just as I Am.” 
223. Rev. R. S. Cook; ‘‘ Just as Thou Art.” 
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224. John Henry Newman; The Pillar of the 
Cloud. 

225. Catesby Paget; Hymn. 

226. F. W. H. Myers; A Last Appeal. 

227. Henry Francis Lyte; Abide With Me. 

228. John Berridge; ‘‘Jesus Cast a Look on Me.” 

229. J. W. Chadwick; One With Thee. 

230. Henry Bateman; God’s Mercy in the 
Gospel, Fret Not. 


231. Jane Fox Crewdson; Lays of the Refor- 
mation. | : 

232. Joseph Hart; The Paradox. 

233. Theodore Parker; The Way, the Truth, 


and the Life. 
234. James Hervey; Paraphrase from Juvenal 


Hymns, 

235. Augustus L. Hillhouse; The Joys Unknown, 
Hymns. 

236. Bishop Thomas Ken; Evening Hymn. 

237. Caroline Sprague Smith; The Old Man’s 
Prayer. 


238. Nathum Tate; The Birth of Christ. 

239. Francis Quarles; Delight in God Only. 

240. Edward Perronet; Coronation. 

241. Charles Wesley; Jesus, Lover of My Soul. 

242. Augustus Toplady; Rock of Ages. 

243. Harriet McEwen Kimball; All’s Well. 

244. Mary C. Hume; Render to Cesar the 
Things Which are Cesar’s. 

245. Arthur Cleveland Coxe; Christmas Carol. 

246. Mrs. Emma C, Willard; The Ocean Hymn; 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. 

247. Richard Mant; The Drops of Water. 

248. -Thomas Miller; Evening Song. 

249. Marie B. Williams; The First Violet. 

250. William E. Channing; A Poet’s Hope. 

251. William Hayley; The Departing Swallows. 

252. Robert K. Weeks; A Change. 

253. Edward Rowland Sill; The Dead President. 

254. Willis G. Clark; An Invitation. 

255. Rev. William Augustus Muhlenburg; ‘‘I 
Would Not Live Alway.” 3 


256. Ray Palmer; My Faith Looks up to Thee. 

257. W.H. Hulbert; Faith. 

258. Charles F. Richardson; Deliverance of 
Leyden. 

259. Henry Ames Blood; Pro Mortuis. 

260. William Dunbar; The Merle and the Night- 
ingale. | 

261. Alice Bradley Neal ; Daybreak. 

262. Thomas Kelley; We Sing the Praise of Him 
Who Died. 


263. Thomas K. Hervey; To One Departed. 
264. W. T. Moncreiff ; Love’s Follies. 
265. William Black; At Nonnenwerth. 
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266. John Keble; The Christian Year, Second 
Sunday after Easter. 

267. Samuel Carter Hall; Nature’s Creed. 

268. Rt. Rev. Dr. Wordsworth; Sunday. 

269. James Grahame; The Sabbath. 

270. J.G. Holland; Bitter Sweet, First Movement. 

271. Richard Crashaw; Divine Epigrams. 

272. George P. Morris; My Mother’s Bible. 

273. Charles Dibdin; Poor Jack. 

274. Isaac Bickerstaff; Love in a Village. 

275. Paul Moon James:; The Beacon. 

276. William Henry Whitworth; Timeand Death. 

277. Philip Bourke Marston; In Extremis. 

278. Andrew James Symington; Nature’s Voices. 

279. John Armstrong; Art of Preserving Health. 

280. . James Russell Lowell; The Cathedral. 

281. Hannah More; Faith. 

282, Elizabeth Barrett Browning; The Sleep. 

283. Samuel Daniel; Sonnets to Delia. 

284. Sir Thomas Browne; Religio-Medici. 

285. John Wolcot; To Sleep. 

286. Sir Philip Sidney; Sonnet on Sleep. 

287. John Trumbull; Ode to Sleep. 

288. Robert Morris; Sleep. 

289. John Neal; Music of the Night. 

290. Joseph Blanco White; Sonnet on Night. 

291. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield; An Evening 
Song of Piedmont. 

292. Thomas Cole; Twilight. 

293. John Milton; Paradise Lost. 

294. John Keats; Grasshopper and Cricket. 

295. Dr. James Grainger; Ode to Solitude. 

296. Elizabeth F. Swift; Moonlight Upon the 
Hills, } ) 

297. James Sheridan Knowles; William Tell. 

298. W.B.O. Peabody; Hymn of Nature. 

299. Eliza Allen Starr; In the Timber. 

300. W. Wilsey Martin ; Quatrain’s in By Solent 
and Danube. 

301. Augustus Mendon Lord; Winnipesaukee. 

302. Edith M. Thomas; Nature. 

303. Elvira Sydnor Miller; A Sefish Singer. 

304. Egbert Phelps; Life’s Incongruities. 

305. Hjalman Hjorth Boyesen ; Evolution. 

306. Charlotte Young; Evening. 

307. Paul H. Hayne; Harvest Time. 

308. David Vedder; The Temple of Nature. 

309. George Wither; The Steadfast Shepherd. 

310. Lewis Morris; Pictures,Song’s Unsung. 

311. Felicia Hemans; The Treasures of the Deep. 

312. Joanna Baillie; Fisherman’s Song. _ 

313. Oscar Wilde; Impression Du Matin. 

314. Walter Savage Landor; Gebir. 

315. John Todhunter; First Spring Day 

316. Amelia B. Welby; To a Sea-Shell. 
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317. Thomas Lake Harris; Farewell to Summer. 

318. Joseph Edwards Carpenter; What are the 
Wild Waves Saying? 

319. Rossiter W. Raymond; Song of the Sea 
by the Royal Garden at Naples. 

320. Sidney Lanier; The Hymn of the Marshes. 

321. Robert Bloomfield; Mayday with the Muses. 

322. John Sterling ; Dedalus. 

323. Theophile Marzials ; Carpe Diem. 

324. Sarah F. Davis; Summer Song. 

325. Charles Jefferys; Mary of Argyle. 

326. Allan Cunningham; The Spring of the 


Year. 

327. Mrs. L. M. Blinn; Little Mary’s Wish. 
328. Denis Florence McCarthy; Summer 
Longings. 


The Angler’s Wish. 
The Angler’s Tryst- 


329. Isaak Walton ; 

330. Thomas Tod Stoddart ; 
ing-Tree. 

331. W.C. Bennett; Spring Songs. 

332. Minna Caroline Smith; June. 

333. Esther Vanhomrigh ; Ode to Spring. 

334. R. Barnfield; The Nightingale. 

335. Edward Youl; Song of Spring. 

336. John Clare; July. 


337. Thomas William Parsons; A Song for 
September. 
338. John Logan; To the Cuckoo. Claimed by 


some critics as the production of Michael Bruce. 
339. Byron Forceythe Willson; Autumn Song. 
340. John Phillips; Cider. 
341. Frances Anne Kemble; Sonnets. 
342. Samuel Longfellow; November. 
343. Elaine Goodale; Indian Pipe. 
344. William Allingham ; Frost in the Holidays. 
345. Dr. Samuel Howard; Song. 
346. Alexander Wilson ; The Blue-Bird. 
347. James Hogg; The Sky-Lark. 
348. R. D. Blackmore; A Harvest Song. 
349. Sarah Roberts; The Voice of the Grass. 
350. William W. Fosdick ; The Maize. 
351. Maturin M. Ballou; Flowers. 
352. Robert Nicoll; Wild Flowers. 
353. Eliza O. Peirson ; Mignonette. 
354. Annie D. Green; The Puritan Lovers. 
355. Caroline Bowles Southey; Autumn Flowers. 
356. Jones Very; To the Painted Columbine. 
357. Isaac Watts; The Rose. 
358. Mary B. Dodge; Lily of Lilies. 
359. Robert Tannahill; The Midges Dance 
aboon the Burn. 
360. John Brady; Clavis Calendaria. 
361. Horace Smith; Hymn to the Flowers. 
362. John Home; Douglas. 


363. William Pitt Palmer; Lines to a Chrysalis. 


364. Margaret J. Preston ; The Royal Abbess. 

365. Will Carleton ; The Mortgage on the Farm. 

366. George P. Beard; The Farmer’s Life. 

367. Lady Caroline Nairn ; The Ploughman. 

368. Julia Ward Howe; Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. 

369. Alfred Austin ; Grandmother’s Teaching. 

370. Francis Ridley Havergal; Bells Across the 
Snow. 

371. Samuel F. Smith; National Hymn. 

372. Wallace Bruce; The Old Homestead. 

373. Mrs. Mary E. Foxwell; Reckoning With 
the Old Year. 

374. Robert Treat Paine; Adams and Liberty. 

375. John James Piatt; The Two Years. 

376. Timothy Dwight ; Columbia. 

377. Joseph Rodman Drake; The American Flag. 

378. William Habington ; Night. 

379. Francis S. Key; The Star-Spangled Banner. 

380. Henry Brooke; Gustavus Vasa. 

381. Francis Davis; Wishes and Wishes. 

382. Tobias Smollet : Independence. 

383. John Esten Cocke: The Band in the Pines. 

384. G. W. Patten ; The Seminole’s Reply. 

385. James G. Bercivel ; Polish War Song. 

386. Samuel P. Merrill; Dirge for a Soldier. 

387. Rev. Charles Wolfe; The Burial of Sir John 
Moore. 

388. William Collins; The Death of the Brave. 

389. Francis M. Finch; Nathan Hale. 

390. Henry Timrod ; Décorasion Ode. 

391. Samuel Veewanias: ; The Forging of the 
Anchor. 

392. Theodore O’Hara; The Bivouac of the Dead. 

393. T. Buchanan Read; The Wagoner of the 
Alleghanies ; or, The Brave at Home. 

394. Alice Carey; The Measure of Time. 

395. George H. Boker; Dirge for a Soldier. 

396. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt; The Wind and the 
Whirlwind. 

397. John G. Lockhart; 
Scotland. 

398. Isaac McLellan ; New England’s Dead. 

399. T. B. Macaulay; Horatius. 

400. Alexander H. Everet; The Young American. 

4o1. W. E. Alytoun; Burial-March of Dundee. 

402. John Kenyon; Upper Austria. 

403. Washington Allston; America to Great 
Britain. 

404. Mrs. H. L. Bostwick; Drafted. 

405. Maria Jane Jewsbury; The Flight of Xerxes. 

406. Franklin Lushington; No More Words. 

407. William Maginn; I Gave my Soldier-Boy a 
Blade. 


The Broad-Swords of 


408. Thomas Furlong; The Plagues of Ireland. 
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409. Edward Everett Hale; New England’s 
Chevychase. 

410, Virginia L. French; The Palmetto and the 
Pine. 

411. Laura C. Redden, Howard Glyndon; 
Mazzini. | 

412. Joseph O’Connor; The Hopes of Man. 

413. Bartholomew Dowling; Battle of Fontenoy. 

414. Richard Grant White; Washington. 

415. Emma Lazarus; Sunrise. 

416. George W. Thornbury; The Three Troopers. 

417. Lucius H. Foote; Red Letter Days. 

418. Mary Lamb; Choosing a Name. 

41g. Matthias Barr; Only a Baby Small. 

420. Margaret Eytinge; Baby Louise. 

421. Francis Turner Palgrave; To a Child. 

422. Charles M. Dickinson; The Children. 

423. William C. Richards; Rosalie. 

424. David Macbeth Moir; Casa Wappy. 

425. David Mallet; William and Margaret. 

426. Charles Doyne Sillery; She Died in Beauty. 

427. John Pierpont; My Child. 

428. Gerald Massey; The Ballad of Babe 
Christabel. 

429. Samuel Hinds; The Sleeping Baby. 

430. Daniel Webster; Lines on Charles’ Death, 

431. George S. Burleigh; True Greatness. 

432. Maria White Lowell; The Morning Glory. 

433. W. Morley Punshon;. Trifles. 

434. Robert Gilfillan; The Exiles Song. 

435. E. C. Lefroy; Sonnets, 

436. Alfred Bunn; The Light of Other Days. 

437. Lucy Hooper; The Old Days We Remember. 


438. William Motherwell; Jeannie Morrison. 

439. Emily Leith; Blowing Bubbles. 

440. Edmund C, Stedman; The Old Love and 
the New. 


441. John Langhorne; Elegy. 

442. William D. Howells; Pleasure—Pain. 

443. Fitz-Greene Halleck; The World is Bright 
Before Thee. 

444. Epes Sargent; The Days That are Past. 

445. William B. Wright; The Brook. 

446. Bishop Porteus; Death. 

447. J. Hambleton Reynolds; To Charles Kemble. 

448. Arthur Joseph Munby; Violet. 
‘449. St. George Tucker; Days of My Youth. 

450. Mary Pyper; Epitaph; A Life. 

451. Susanna Blamire; The Nabob. 

452. R. H. Stoddard; Never Again. 

453. Richard Coe; Emblems. 

454. Oliver Wendell Holmes; The Iron Gate. 

455. Mrs Thrale; Three Warnings. 

456. William Lamb; Viscount Melbourne; ’Tis 
late and I must haste away. 
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457. Henry Hartshorne; *A{Bundle of Sonnets. 


' 458. Robert T. S. Lowell; The Little Years. 


459. William Lisle Bowles; The Greenwood. 

460. William Enfield; Humility. } 

461. John Beaumont; In Memory of Fernando 
Pulton. 

462. Richard Baxter; The Valediction. 

463. Thomas Campbell; Lines on leaving a scene 
in Bavaria. 

464. Matthew Prior; An Ode; I am that I am. 


465. Joseph Hall; Anthem for the Cathedral of 
Exeter. 

466. Caleb C. Colton; Life. 

467. John Webster; Duchess of Malfi. 

468. Thomas Moore; This World is all a Fleeting 
Show. | 

469. Charles Kent; Dreamland. 

470. Sir H. Davy; Written after Recovery from 


a Dangerous Illness. 
471. Richard Savage; The Wanderer. 
472. Frederick West; Where are the Dead? 


473. Edmund Waller; Go, Lovely Rose. 

474. Alexander Pope; Essay on Man. 

475. William R. Thayer (Paul Hennes); To 
Truth. 

476. Charles Mair; Tecumseh. 

477. Benjamin Franklin; Woman, 

478. Thomas Brown; Paradise of Coquettes; or, 


The Changefulness of Woman. 

479. Sir George Etheredge; Love in a Tub. 

480. Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr; Kingly Men; or, 
Twenty-one. 

481. William Havard; King Charles I. 

482. John Crowne; Thyestes. 

483. F. Bret Harte; Miss Blanche’s Rose. 

484. George Gascoigne; The Vanity of the 


Beautiful. 
485. E. Vere, Earl of Oxford; A Renunciation. 
486. Sir Henry Taylor; Philip Van Artevelde. 
487. Will S. Hays; The New Magdalen. 
488. Thomas D’Urfey; Still Water, The Comical 


History of Don Quixote. 

489. Kate Field; Forty to Twenty. 

490. Geoffrey Chaucer; Praise of Woman, 

491. Susan Coolidge; My Rights. 

492. Edward Brooks; Be a Woman. 

493. H.H. Johnson; Woman’s Missions. 

494. Caroline Gilman; The Household Woman. 

495. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; A Woman’s Mood. 

496. B. E. Wolfe; What is Woman? . 

497. Robert C. Sands; Yamoyden. 

498. Sarah Josepha Hale; The Empire of 
Woman. 

499. Estelle Anna Lewis; Child of the Sea. 

500. George Crabbe; Woman. 
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OPEN CONGRESS. 


Mr. Adams, in the issue of QUERIES for May, says 
that Mr. Longfellow received $4,000 for the poem, 
‘The Hanging of the Crane.” He should have said 
Mr. Bonner paid $4,000 for it. Mr. Longfellow 
received only $3,000, while Mr. Samuel Ward 
received $1,000 for his part in the transaction. See 
‘* Life of Longfellow,” vol. II, p..459. W. H. T. 


No. 207.— Will you kindly give me the dimen- 

sions of the main Centennial Building? 
H. A., Sacramento, Cal. 

The main building of the Centennial Exhibition 
‘was an enormous structure, 1880 feet long by 464 
feet wide, with a floor area of twenty acres. The 
interior height was seventy feet, with towers at the 
corners and in the center 120 feet in height. It 
was built of wrought-iron columns supporting 
wrought-iron roof trusses, the sides being of glazed 
sashes resting on brick walls. Interiorly it pre- 
sented one main avenue 1832 feet long by 120 feet 
wide, the longest of that width ever seen in an 
exhibition building, with two side avenues of the 
same length and 100 feet wide. These were crossed 
by transverse avenues, while the center of the 
building presented an immense open space, on 
which fronted the displays of the most important 
exhibiting nations, Germany, France, England, 
and the United States. The total space occupied 
by exhibitors in this building was 682,080 square 
feet, of which the United States occupied 309,973 
feet, and foreign countries the remainder. 


No. 208.—Please give a list of ‘‘ War Governors,” 
and oblige, ¥. As De, Attica, N. Y. 

The following are the names of the governors of 
the different states known as the ‘‘War Gover- 
nors”’; California, Leland Stanford; Connecticut, 
William A. Buckingham; Delaware, William Bur- 
ton: Illinois, Oliver P. Morton; Iowa, Samuel J. 
Kirkwood: Kentucky, Beriah Magoffin; Maine, 
Israel Washburne, Jr.; Maryland, Thomas Hicks; 
Massachusetts, John A. Andrew; Michigan, Austin 
Blair; Minnesota, Alexander Ramsey; Missouri, 
Hamilton R. Gamble; New Hampshire, Nathaniel 
S. Berry; New Jersey, Joel Parker; New York, 
Edwin D. Morgan; Ohio, David Todd; Pennsyl- 
vania, Andrew G. Curtin; Rhode Island, William 
Sprague; Vermont, Frederick Holbrook; Virginia 
(W.), Francis H. Pierpont; Wisconsin, Alexander 
W. Randall, 

No. 209.—Can a husband dispose of property 


without the consent of the wife? 
D. A. D., Harper, Kas. 


which it has staked its existence. 


All personal property belonging to the husband 
can be sold without consent of the wife. In sale 
of real estate the wife must sign the deed or she 
retains her dower interest. 


No. 210.— Can you give the weight of the heavi- 
est man on record? P, A. C., Canton, O. 

The heaviest man of whom there is any record 
was Miles Darden, of Tennessee, who died in 1857 
at the age of fifty-nine. Height, seven feet six 
inches; weight 1,000 pounds. 


No, 211.— When was the first National Republi- 
can convention held? J. A. H., Erie, Pa. 

The first national convention of the Republican 
party was held at Philadelphia, June 18, 1856, and 
the nominees of that convention were: For presi- 
dent, John C, Freemont; for vice-president, Will- 
iam L. Dayton. 

FORESTS—TEMPERATURE. 


No, 212.—Does the clearing off of forests raise or 
lower the temperature? 

| W. W. P., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The effect of the clearing away of forests is to: 
increase both extremes of temperature, that is, to 
render the winters colder and the summers hotter. 
Forests moderate the climate, retaining humidity 
which lessens the excessive heat of summer, and 
in winter preventing the lowering of the tempera- 
ture of the earth’s surface beneath them by radia-. 
tion. They afford a protection from the fierce, cold 
winds of winter, and a shelter from the scorching 
rays of the sun in summer. By actual experiment 
it is shown that the thermometer averages a lower 
temperature in the immediate shelter of a forest 
during the warm months and a higher tempera- 
ture during the cold months, than on an unpro- 
tected plain in the same latitude. Es hoy Os 


No. 213.— Under what circumstances is a new 
election required in England? Please give mode 
of procedure. A. D. C., Canton, O. 

The existing Government is defeated in the 
House of Commons on a vote on some bill upon 
It may either 
resign at once, when the sovereign sends for the 
leader of the party which has defeated it, who is. 
directed to form a ministry; or it may dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the country in a new 
election. When the government is forced out, the 
leader of the triumphant opposition invites the 
other leaders of his party to take office in the new 
government; the more important are invited into: 
the inner circles, known as the Cabinet, the less 
important, together with the Cabinet, form the min- 
istry or the government. As none of the new min- 
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isters were elected to sit in the ministry, English 
custom requires them to ask their constituents if 
they may do so, and this asking takes the form of 
standing another election. Generally the constitu- 
ency reélects its member. Sometimes it doesn't; 
in such a case some member of the party who sits 
for a constituency absolutely certain to return any- 
body of his political faith is persuaded or bribed to 
resign, the would-be minister stands again, and is 
elected, and the form, though not the spirit, of the 
absurd custom is followed. The bribe sometimes 
takes the form of a peerage; at other times it con- 
sists of a promise of a good berth ‘‘ under govern- 
ment,” a seat on the bench, or the lord lieutenancy 
_or shrievalty of some county. 

No. 214.—Who are the present rulers of Europe? 

D. A. C., Racine, Wis. 

The present rulers of Europe are: Belgium, 
Leopold II; Bulgaria, Prince Ferdinand; Den- 
mark, King Christian IX; German Empire, William 
Il; Russia, Alexander III; Saxony, King Albert; 
Spain, Alphonso XIII, an infant, his mother, 


Christina, being Regent; Wurtemberg, King 
‘Charles; Greece, King George I; Italy, King 
Humbert; Sweden and Norway, King Oscar II; 


Switzerland (a Republic), W. F. Hertenstein, Presi: 
dent of the Swiss Confederation. 


THE QUERY BOX. 


LITERARY SOBRIQUETS.—216, One hundred ques- 
tions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize won by 
Hattie Trafton, score g9g0. Second, third, and 
fourth prizes divided between Kate A. Tennett, 
Delos Davidson, and Agnes Ellerton, score 98o. 
Competitors, 76. 

LITERATURE OF FRANCE.—217. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1,000. First prize won 
by Jewell Jewin, score 970. Second prize won by 
Henry Harris, score 950. Third prize won by 
Ellen James, score 940. Fourth prize won by Mrs. 
Mary A. Foutz, score 930. Competitors 48. 


PRIZES. 


No. 220.— MYTHOLOGICAL FAcETI@. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to 
fourth set of questions due Aug. I5. 

No. 221.— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to 
fourth set of questions due Aug. I5. 

No. 222.— PLANT HisTory. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to third 
set of questions due Aug. I5. 


No. 223.— THE LATIN LANGUAGE. One hundred 
questions. Prize$1o. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to third 
set of questions due Aug. 15.. 

No. 224.— NoTED WoMEN. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to second 
set of questions due Aug. I5. 

No. 225.— HIsToRY OF WEST VIRGINIA. One 
hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second 
$2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. 
Answers to second set of questions due Aug. I5. 

No. 226.—BRIEF CRITICISMS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
One hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, 
second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. 
Answers to first set of questions due Aug. I5. 

No. 227.—FACETIOUS UNITED STATES HIsTory. 
One hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, 
second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. 
Answers to first set of questions due Aug. I5. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


I, The object of the prize questions is to stimu- 
late students to embrace a more extended and com- 
prehensive view of the subject treated, and furnish 
the instructor and his class an entertaining depart- 
ment. 

2. Every reader’ of QUERIES is entitled to com- 
pete. Letters should bear poRmares not later than 


_ the date specified. 


3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper 
only, headed with the subject, and signed by the 
full address of the competitor. Answers should be 
as concise as possible. Where practicable, authori- 
ties should be given. 

4. Ascore of ten will be allowed for each cor- 
rect answer; answers in part will be accredited. 
All answers will be placed on file and a correct 
account kept. The competitor who answers the 
greatest number of questions will be awarded first 
prize, etc. 

5. The editor reserves the right to receive an- 
swers that differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptable. 

6. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected from 
the list of Recent Publications as published. Prize 
winners ordering books by mail should return the 
amount of postage on receipt of books, 

7. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to 
compete as one individual, but no more than one 
member of the same club can eer es for the same 
prize. 

8. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fully prepaid, to 
the Editor of QuERIEs, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QUERIES, 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. in- 
vite correspondence in regard to 
samples and prices of their varied 
lines of Silk, Woolen and Cotton 
Dress Materials. Black Silks, 
Colored Satins, Printed Pongees, 
Mixed and Check Cheviots for 
Summer Wear, Satteens, Ging- 
hams, and all Wash Fabrics are 
kept in select variety. Orders 
by letter are filled by our most 
experienced Salesmen, and with 
assured satisfaction to the 
customers. 


JAMIES MICGREERY. & Gt, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HAVE YOUR 
MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS BOUND 
In First-Class Style, at Reasonable Prices, at 


W. H. BORK’S BINDERY, 


263 and 265 Washington St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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JOSEPH McDONOUGH, 


Ye Olde Booke Lan 


744 Broadway and 2 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


And 30 NORTH PEARL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y., 


—— RAL ino 


American Genealogy, History, and 


General Literature. 


Catalogues Nos, 48 and 49, American Dra- 
matic and General Literature, and Catalogue No. 
50, sixteen closely printed pages of American 
Genealogy, mailed free. 


teas Gol ae ca ded ‘oat 


We wish to call the attention of the readers of QUERIES 
to the series of prize questions now appearing in Lzppincott’s 
Magazine, beginning with the February number, and to be 
continued through the June number. The publishers offer 
prizes to all who may wish to.compete, amounting to $175 in 
cash. Would it not be worth your while to enter as a com- 
epetitor, especially when you can secure through us books for 
a mere trifle that will answer in full many of the questions 

or you? 

ore than ONE-FIFTH of all the questions thus far pub- 
lished are answered in the following books: 


QUIZZISM AND KEY. 


Cloth $1, Paper soc. 


QUEER QUESTIONS AND READY REPLIES. 


Cloth, 75c. 
Sent to any address, postpaid. 
SEND AT ONCE for one or both books, if you haven’t 
them, and win a prize. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


«CALICRAPH WRITING MACHINE 


Price, $ 8 5.00 


It Stands at the Head! 


20,000 in daily 
Use. 


For printed matter, etc., address 


— THEH MOST:— 


Practical, 
Durable 
and Rapid 


WRITING MACHINE 


FOR THE 
Office, Library, and 
Family. 


THE AMERICAN W WRITING MACHINE CO., 


New York Branch, 237 Broadway, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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QUERIES. 


A Montuiy Review or LITERARY, ART, SCIENTIFIC AND . 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS OF THE Day. 


’ 


CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 


SUBSCRIPTION :—In the United States and Canada, One Dollar 
a year. Clubs of seven copies at Six Dollars. Foreign, Six 
Shillings. Single copies, ten cents. 


To Contrisutors :—Contributions are solicited for QUERIES 
on all subjects of general interest. The friends of higher 
education who are willing to promote the interests of this 
mode of instruction are invited to furnish a series of one hun- 
dred questions and answers for early publication. Contributors 
will please use due caution in compilation, as it isa part of the 
plan of publication that all questions should be known only to 
the contributor and the Editor before appearing in the 
magazine. 


To SusscriBers :— Persons ordering a change in the direc- 


tions of the magazine must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. All subscribers who do not receive their 
magazine promptly will please notify us at once. The receipt 
of the magazine will be a sufficient acknowledgement fora 
single subscription. When no time is specified, it will be un- 
derstood that the subscriber wishes to commence with the 
current number. Remit by Postal Note, Money Order, or 
Draft on New York. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to ; 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 
. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Messrs. Moulton, Wenborne & Co. have in press 
a timely book entitled ‘‘ Tariff and Wages,” by 
George W. Elliott, A. M. It explains how far, and 
on what basis a protective policy is justifiable, the 
relation between protection and production, and 
production and wages, and if a protective tariff 
develops productive power it develops the source 
of wages. The author says in his preface that 
while he cannot justify an exorbitant tariff, he 
believes that a judicious tariff is very com- 
mendable; and he has tried, as simply as possible, 
to explain, in homely conversation, some of the 
reasons why a properly regulated protective tariff 
is justifiable from an American point of view. 
He recognizes it as a policy, not as a principle of 
universal application, and admits that while it may 
be justifiable as a policy for the United States, it 
may not, in the present state of her development, 


37 and 39 Court Street, 


be the best economic policy for Great Britain. The’ 


work “brings the discussion down to the present 
moment, is moderate in its statements, and is, all 
in all, the best presentation of the subject in a con- 
densed and readily understood form extant. Price 
in paper, twenty-five cents; cloth, fifty cents. 
Number two of Zhe SBibhographer and Refer- 
ence List contains a list of works on the History 
and Science of Elocution and Oratory, and wil 


» 


extra copies are paid for at ten cents each. 
| be discontinued at the ezd of subscription if we are 


bring together a very large collection. This num- 
ber is of great interest to elocutionists, singers, 
public speakers, school teachers, and physicians. 
It includes works on the uses and capabilities, culti- 
vation and management of the voice, whether in 
singing, preaching, lecturing, reading, or convers- 
ing; works which discuss secular and pulpit ora- 
tory; the methods of teaching reading and decla- 
mation in schools; the anatomy of the throat and 


- diseases which affect articulation; lives of orators, 


with selections from their writings, etc. 

Number three of Zhe Bibliographer and Refer- 
ence List will contain that division of Political 
Economy relating to the Tariff in its aspects of 
Protection and Free Trade, and should be of timely 
interest to the general public in America, Great. 
Britain, and Canada, especially as the discussions 
in this country in the immediate future promise to 
surpass in extent any yet known, 

Among the early issues of Zhe Bibliographer 
and Reference List the Editors propose to dis- 
cuss a number of important subjects including 
Electricity, Stenography and Phonography, Pho- 
tography, Cookery Books, Cyclopedias of Poetry, 
Cyclopedias of Quotations, History and Science of 
Education, Question Books, Fisheries, Fish and 
Angling, Theosophy and Occult Science, History 
of Music. The Editors will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions as to other subjects that would be of 
moment to any particular constituency. They 
would be glad to correspond with persons who 
have made manuscript collections on any particular 
subject with a view of publishing the same. 

Persons renewing their subscriptions to QUERIES 
should send a new subscription with their own. 
For each new name we will send, postpaid, a copy 
of the ‘‘ Elocutionist’s Annual,” 15 numbers pub- 
lished, or English, American, or French ‘‘ History 
in Rhyme.” Send for new and important Premium 
offer now ready. 

To subscribers we would say that we send 
QUERIES until ordered to discontinue it, and the 
It will 


notified beforehand. As this plan is adopted for the 
benefit of many teachers among our readers, we 
trust that our subscribers will promptly notify us if 
they wish their subscription discontinued. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure 
of Consumption, Sromdiite: Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Ner- 
vous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
it his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Why do I have this drowsy, lifeless feel- 
ing? Why do I have Backache? Why 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism? Why does 
Scrofulous taint and Erysipelas show itself? 


BECAUSE your blood is filled with 
Poison, which must be Completely 
Eradicated before you can regain health. 
You must go the root of the matter. Put 
the Kidneys—the great and only blood 
purifying organs—%in complete order, which 
is complete health, and with 


WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


and WARNER’S SAFE PILLS your 
Cure is Certain. 


know this? 


Why do we 
BECAUSE tens of thousands 


of grateful men + and women in all 
parts of the world have voluntarily written 
us to this effect. 


There is no stand-still in disease. 
You are either growing Better or Worse. 


How is it with YOU P 


Why not to-day resort to that medicine, 
which has veritably Cured Millions, and 
which will cure you if you will give it a 
chance? 


_ All of Warner’s preparations are Purely 
Vegetable. They are made on honor. They 
are time-tried. They are No New Dis- 
covery, Untried and Worthless; on 
the contrary, they have stood the test— 
they have proved their superiority. They 
Stand alone in pre-eminent merit, and YOU 


KNOW IT. 


SEE HERE! 


TS “steam we MISSOURI 
t wil 


AG 1 pe an AM W. manor ER! 
seeking profitable employment towrite © 


<r" 
be for Illustrated Circular and terms of 
ne Agency for this Celebrated Washer, 
ba Wace Why does it pay to act as my 
24 agent? Because arguments in favor of 
this washer areso numerousand convincing that sales 
are made without difficulty: Senton 2 weeks’ trial. 
i pay expense of return if not satisfactory. 
J.WORTH,; Sole Mant . !710Franklinaye. 
St.Louis, Mo.,and54 eekmanst., New York City 
nt prepaid on 2 weeks’ trial to persons for their own use 
Where have noAgent, Ask particulars about Free Trial, 


Paines 
elery 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 

neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
: BURLINGTON, VT. 


Why not save one-half on 1,000 Useful 
Articles? Send for Catalogue. Big 


pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
Pim to 20 da s.- No pay till cured. 
DR.J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


GOL 1 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


You ean make it yourself without the et trouble, and ata 
saving of 200 per cent. with WALPOLE INK POWDERS, 
which will yield several Meats of the best Ink in the world. 
Package of either color 25 cents. Liberal discount in large pack- 
ages to parties desiring to make Ink for sale. Used extensive AS 

Schools, Banks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturers. d 


information M4 circular, free v4 mail. Address 
w POL 


DYE AND CHEMICAL COMPARY, 
119 Milk St., Boston U.S. A. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF T OF “QUE RIES.” 


SOME RECENT OPINIONS. 


From THE CENTRAL BAPTIST, 
St. Louis, Mo. - 


From THE BOOK RECORD, New York. 


From the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass. 


From the BROOKLYN TIMES, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


From the PORTLAND GLOBE, Portland, 
Maine. 


From WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL, 
Madison, Wis. 


From ALBANY SUNDAY PRESS, 
May 13, 1888. 


From THE ST. JOHNS GLOBE, 
St. Johns, N. B. 


From the Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Rhetoric and Elocution at the 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Invaluable fo aff who Thirst for Knowledge.” 


‘Of a certain man whom we knew it was said that when he died 
the est inscription which could be placed on his tombstone would 
be an interrogation mark. That man, however, knew a great deal, 
and he found out by asking questions. This publication asks and 
answers questions in literature, art, science and education, and is 
invaluable to all who thirst for knowledge.” 


“OF Unusual Dafue.” 


‘We cannot see why everybody does not fall in love with 
QUERIES, as it is so rich in attractions. To the student of literature 
and those curious to glean strange, startling and useful facts, it is of 
unysual value. The current number contains an — inter- 
esting —_ of questions, and gems of literature.” 


“ Most Qafuable as well as (Most Unique.” 


‘QuERIES, ably conducted by C. W. Moulton, and published by .“ 


Moulton, Wenborne & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is one ‘of the most valua- 
ble as well as one of the most unique members of our large body of 
periodical literature. We know of no magazine that could take the 
place of QUERIES.”’ | 


“ Great Improvement.” 


‘*Recent numbers of QUERIES show a great improvement in 
make-up and printing, and ‘the matter is as fresh and ich ceansrie: 


as ever.’ 
" BtrengtB and Popularity.” 


‘*‘ QUERIES comes to hand greatlyimproved. Several new depart- 
ments have been added which cannot but prove features of or 
and popularity.” 


“WNucB of Interest and Mafue.” 


‘* QUERIES has been greatly improved this year and each number 
contains much of interest and value. The question department is 
full of work for the curious.” 


“Gn Exceflent umber.” 


‘‘ QUERIES for May is an excellent number, and offers some hand- 
some illustrations in connection with its literary departments. Liter- 
ature, art, science and education are treated.” 


“OY Mefermined Effort.” 


‘* QUERIES for May is by far the best of the year’s issue. The 
readings from new books show careful selections and are for the 
most part decidedly interesting. The various departments including 
the question and the literary department are well filled and speak 
of a determined effort, and a not unsuccessful one, to make QUERIES 


| worthy the generous support it is everywhere receiving.” 


“ Eannot Be witBout if.” 


‘*T cannot be without it. It isa veritable ‘ Picciola,’ and like 
Hawthorne in American literature (who occupies a niche off to him- 
self) so QUERIES fills a place in my work which no other magazine 
can fill. Itis the light, graceful, rifle, which is oft more effective 
than the Avrzpp guns in literary studies.” 


(=~ The publishers of QUERIES have now in preparation several new features that will add 
still more to the eerie and value of the magazine. The circulation has doubled within nine 


months. New su 


scribers can have back numbers of the current year, or commence with any 
number, as they may prefer. 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


on OF YOUTH 


Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. The mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 

- notime in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all such 

ie TS . imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
See It has been chemically analysed by 

the Board of Health of New York City, 

and pronounced entirely free from any 

material injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Evervwhere. 


Depot oe Barclay St., N. ¥. 


Lhe -7: Pasiday Flan Assn, Arch le cts 


WHITE LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
Seeht Pore ever enter intoits manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. . 

Largp’s WHITE Lizac Torzet Soar is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


’ Sold by Druggists and Fancy Geods 
a alors Drove. 
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A TWELVE-ROOM MODERN HOUSE OF LOW COST. 

The floor plans, full description and cost (for different localities) of the above house 
AND OF 60 OTHER BEAUTIFUL HOUSES AND COTTAGES, 


ranging in cost from $650 to $3,000, are given in Shoppell’s latest pamphlet of designs (32 large 
pages), which will be mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents (stamps or silver). 
Address R. W. SHOPPELL, ARCHITECT, 63 Broapway, New York. (Mention this paper.) 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


RING BUCKLE AT HIP sivecntes 


SUPPORTER. 


TAPE FASTENED BUTTONS—will not pull off. 
CORD EDGE BUTTON HOLES—will not wear out. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE by [ 
Ladies, Misses and Children. % 


SES For Health, Comfort,) © 
Wear and Finish. 


FERRIS 


PATENT 


"Be sure your Corset is stamped 
**Good Sense.” Sold by 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere, Send for circular 


. ES. FERRIS BROS. Mfrs. 
OADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BEST MATERIALS used throughout. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


We are ready to supply anything in the book line, | = oe “4 
from a twenty-five cent novel to a complete set St 


‘good and valuable a book we are ready to send you Bishops Potter and Stevens, President — 


: Years,’ by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


~ Books for Simmer Studies, ¢ RO S BY’ Ss 
NOW IN PRINT 
|} ANY B00 K eee ek fe FR = V : pat Ll Z FE i 


names and subscriptions of a few of their friends. 


of Encyclopedias, on this basis. Write us for 


particulars. Still better, send a new name-right | Jt fas been used and eer by” 
along and give us an opportunity to show you how 


in return for a slight effort. - Mark Hopkins, Parker, Draper, and — 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., thousands of the World’s best Brain 
Eee x | - Workers. ae 


EULALIE Cures all forms of Nervous Disease, Im: oe 
A FAIRY OPERETTA, in Two Acts, FOR CHILDREN. paired Vitality and Debility. aoe 
Libretto by ELIZABETH MARNEY CONNER, It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the S 


Principal of the BUFFALO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION : : 
oe eee tistk LER ree. mental growth of children and soe 


FOR TERMS, ADDRESS AS ABOVE, BUFFALO, N. Y. fretfulness. 


= a Your Name on this Pencil Stamp, 25c. It gives bright New Pike and Health to the 
———_ Brain and Nerves in old and young. 


Fo withIndialnt, ~ agt’sterms & outfit free For sale by Druggists, or sent by Mail, $1. 


. are sellin hundreds of theses ps. | 
alman Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. U.8.As | 56 W. 25th St., New York. 


Leading Importers & Wholesale Star rubniens 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 


‘‘Exceedingly valuable.’’—Journa or Epucarion. 


QUERIES witt ANSWERS 


Ln Literature, Art, Science, and Education. 
Being principally the Questions and Answers printed in former volumes of QUERIES, 


RE-ARRANGED AND HANDSOMELY BOUND. 
FIRST SERIES, 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS: American History, The Antiquary, Art, Astronomy, Chemistry, Classical - 
Mythology, Commerce and Manufacture, The Drama, Education, English Grammar, Face-— 
tious Geography, History of France, General History, Geography, American Literature, _ 
English Literature, General Literature, Mathematics, } Maxims, Medicine, Military History, 
Modern Europe, Music, Natural History, Pilgrims and Shrines, Problems, Questions of. Be 25 
Day, Science, Theology, United States History, Ete. 


SECOND SERIES, 16mo, Cloth, §$r.00. 


Fs CONTENTS: Biology, Chemistry, Commerce and Manufacture, English Grama ae 
(AS Beclesiastical History, Facetious Botany, Facetious Geography, Facetious Literature, 

Finance, Geology and ‘Paleontology, History of Agriculture, History of France, History of 
New York, History of the United States, History of Rome, Journalism, Literature of Ger- 
many, Literature of Greece, Literature of Rome, Military History, Names and Places in Lit-— 
erature, Philology, Pilgrims and Shrines, Railroad Surveying and aa aes Syntax, 
Study of Words. 


oe | MOULTON, WENBORNE & 


